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‘‘ ALL THINGS ARE MINE,” SAID GOLD; 

‘““NAY, ALL THINGS ARE MINE,” STEEL SPAKE. 

‘ALL THINGS I’LL BUY,” SAID GOLD; 

“THEN ALL THINGS,” S4ID STEEL, “I'LL TAKE.” 
—Pushkin. 


Can any intelligent man who is not a Parliamentarian, and 
may therefore be endowed with a modicum of hindsight and 
foresight, pretend to be satisfied with the 
effort which the British Empire is making 
in what is commonly acknowledged to be 
“a life and death struggle”? Surely not. In territory, in 
population, wealth and natural resources we constitute an 
infinitely greater aggregate than any other Power involved. 
Proudly, and not inaccurately, we proclaim ours as the 
Empire “on which the sun never sets.” Are we pulling 
our weight in the new Armageddon? Are we doing our 
utmost ? Are we even preparing for our maximum effort ? 
Who can say “ Yes,”’ and that being so, who can rest satisfied 
with things as they are? As the full proportions of this 
struggle disclose themselves, can the people of these islands, 
or the people of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
or of any other of the King’s Dominions, be content to be 
fobbed off with the conventional excuse, ‘‘ We are doing much 
more than anybody had any right to expect? Not only is 
the British Navy keeping the seas for the Allies, but we are 
contributing an Army infinitely larger than we or anybody 
else anticipated. We are spending six millions a day, and 
are prepared to spend seven or eight. Who would ever have 
imagined after the last war that we should again plunge into 
a continental quarrel not of our seeking, bottle up the German 
navy to such a point that it is reduced to torpedoing babies ; 
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and conscript half a million men for Flanders?” With ajj 
respect to those who argue thus, such plausible considerations 
are beside the mark. It is not a question of what any mole 
thought two years ago, or of what our Allies had or had not 
a right to expect of us, of what Germany imagined, or of 
whether we are making an unprecedented effort. 


WE are locked in a death struggle between the German 


and the British nations, between the German and British | 


The Real Issue peoples, in which there is only room for one 

victor and one vanquished. It was not of 
our seeking. The war-makers should have taught us by 
their colossal preparations of which we had fresh evidence 
every month, that they knew what they were about when 
they proclaimed the Jehad against everything we care for 
in the name of Hitler. We chose our ground as the cham. 
pions of International Law, national honour, civilisation 
threatened by a vast and perfectly organised horde of bar. 
barians violating every law, human and divine. But so far 
the Huns have made efforts in their ambition to trample on 
and ravage the rest of the world out of all proportion to 
anything we have attempted or even thought of. We are a 
slow moving people, not quick at the uptake, rooted in our 
various grooves, enslaved by shibboleths and catchwords ; 
but surely after four months of war we should be able to under- 
stand theissues and begin organising ourselves with a view 
to playing our part in the final victory which alone will make 
this planet a tolerable or possible place to live in? We hope 
to win the war, we expect to win the war, but this is not 
enough. We must make sure of winning the war. If we 
lost through over-confidence, or that hatred of looking ahead 
which is our besetting sin, nothing could save us from the 
fate of Poland. 


WE adhere strongly to the view that the British Empire is 
far from realising the full proportions of a titanic struggle, 
and that in consequence we are not rowing 
our weight, nor preparing to do so in the 
future. Large and drastic changes are necessary politically 
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and administratively, including the education of the people, 
which will not be effected until the right spirit prevails in 
high places, because we cannot in such a difficult and com- 
plicated business as warfare expect the public to be wiser 
than the Government. It is quite obvious that much of our 
present machinery is futile, and that a Cabinet imbued with 
the parliamentary spirit is a national peril through Ministers’ 
bottomless ignorance of every element of war. We have 
never shared the expectation of spurious optimists that 
Germany would collapse from within, as this was to misread 
the history, spirit, temper and character of Prussia, who 
holds Germany in her grip and has permeated other nationali- 
ties, especially the Bavarians, with her own ruthlessness. 
Those who nourished the delusion that the Social Democracy 
would obstruct the war, or that internal revolution would 
follow it, have all been equally astray. We cannot see how 
Germany can hope to win or to survive, but the German 
people remain as confident of success as ever, and are about 
to make this spring the greatest military effort that has ever 
been seen. They still occupy vast tracts of foreign soil. 
They treat Poland and Bohemia as an integral part of Ger- 
many. Their armies lack nothing that years of concentrated 
forethought and systematic preparation could provide. They 
have well over a hundred Army Divisions in the field. 
If the Boches were not such revolting barbarians, so cold- 
blooded and wanton in their treachery, cruelty, and devilish 
tricks, it would be impossible to withhold one’s admiration 
for such prodigious efforts as they are making. But, as it is, 
we can only regard them as a nation of homicidal maniacs 
under a Super-maniac. Nevertheless, they present a remark- 
able spectacle to neutral visitors, and we who are fighting 
in an infinitely nobler cause have still much to learn from the 
enemy, hostes humani generis as their conduct has made them. 


It would be hypocrisy to pretend that we are approaching 
the enemy’s standard of concentration, self-effacement and 
self-sacrifice. Things are infinitely better than 
they might have been after the long orgy of 
politics and pacifism during which the words duty, discipline, 
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patriotism were rarely heard, and the things they represented 
had temporarily disappeared. There has been a considerable 
awakening, and much individual patriotism in all classes 
but there are few evidences of serious organisation, though 
the cackle of countless and ceaseless committees is heard jn 
the land. Those, and they are many, who have chosen to do 
something have done something. The rest have done little but 
talk or write to the newspapers on “ war aims.” The German 
way and the French way is to subordinate the individual to the 
country in such a life and death struggle as we are engaged in, 
France has aroused the astonishment and admiration of her 
friends and the alarm of an arrogant enemy by the way she has 
faced the crisis. With us the national cause is still subordinate 
to political vagary as shown in the House of Commons 
and the columns of The Times. That so many individuals 
have done well is infinitely to their credit. For one thing, it 
proves that the poison of pacifism, which spelt degeneracy 
and death, had no serious grip on them. But all serious 
people are beginning to see that muddling through is insuff- 
cient for this war. We talk an enormous amount about 
organisation—there is prodigious talk about everything—but 
of real effective organisation there are as yet few signs. 


INTELLIGENT Allies can learn much from one another and the 
genius of generals lies in deriving the utmost advantage from 
our comradeship in arms in a common cause, in 
which the lives of both nations are equally 
staked. It is not for either nation to be 
continually enquiring ‘‘ Are the others doing enough ?”’ but 
“Am I doing enough?” This question is continually on 


The British 
Maximum 


British lips and we cannot chloroform our consciences by the | 


popular, ‘‘ We are doing far more than anybody else had any 
right to expect.’”” Our Allies would be the first to assent to 


this. But no self-respecting Englishman can be content with | 
such a superficial answer. Are we doing our utmost to win | 


the war? Are we weighing in with our last ounce? What 
would be our fate if the Allies failed or if they were divided 


and bought off separately, or if in a moment of discourage- | 
ment they agreed to a patched-up peace? At the present | 
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time Germany would be willing to pay or rather to promise 
almost anything to detach an Ally. She would welcome a 
truce and be willing to call it a peace in order to secure a 
preathing-space. Great Britain is the true German objective. 
We are the magnet of German hate. Were pan-Germanism 
only scotched and not killed, Armageddon would re-open a 
few years hence with Great Britain in the role of Poland. 
It is no time for sophistry or illusions ; it is a fight to a finish 
between the German and British Empires, one of which must 
go under and their place will know it no more. The German 
people, to a man, to a woman, to a child, are nerved to such 
a struggle. At the bidding of their Government this dis- 
ciplined and docile community would agree to postpone the 
final decision by declaring “‘a draw” now in the confident 
belief that they could resume the struggle under circumstances 
which would make victory inevitable. For one thing they 
would instantly begin preparing for war, while we should 
devote ourselves to preparing for peace on the pleasing 
assumption that there never would be another war. There- 
fore we say that the issue must be settled here and now, once 
and for all. The adjournment simply means our ultimate 
annihilation. 


As our all is at stake it is not for us to try to prove that we 
are doing our full share. We cannot be content with throwing 
i less than everything into the scales into which 
ee Their France has largely cast her entire able-bodied 

manhood, while Poland has already sacrificed 


| hers. The Allies have solemnly pledged themselves to make 


common war and common peace. Germany will seek separate 
peaces through the usual channels and try to play one off 


| against the other by dangling tempting but deceptive terms. 


She will reap but another diplomatic failure which would 


| be crushing and final were this fresh instalment of intrigue 
_ met by the declaration of the British Government of our 


immediate intention to constitute ourselves a nation in arms 
on the only intelligible and effective basis, which would 


- | destroy the last lingering doubt as to our earnestness in the 
_ minds of our Allies and of our enemies, who would then realise 
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the hopelessness of trying to regain in the Council Chambe 
whatever they may lose on the stricken field. Those of y 
who in season and out of season before Armageddon preached 
Compulsory Service cannot but be anxious at the limpneg 
with which it is applied. We have been content to alloy 
events to educate the country, and for one man who followed 
us a year ago, a thousand men know now that conscription 
is the only serious solution of our military problem, but it 
must be “all in” and not the half-hearted Belishism we 
now have. After four months of war we are entitled t 
demand of the Government that they “ pool their pluck ” and 
announce a speeding-up for which the entire nation, the 
Empire, the Allies, are waiting. 


PESSIMISM in preparation, optimism in action is a sound 
working motto. We had in peace-time to fight against the 
dupes and agents of Germany who depicted 
her as a community of national Pacifists who 
had no more intention of making war upon us than we had 
of making war upon her, whose motto in fact was “ Live and 
let us live.” It has required strenuous ceaseless effort to 
arouse the “ powers that be”’ to the real Germany, but 
Hitler the Poisoner has proved an invaluable accessory in 
this campaign of education, though even now if the language 
of our leading politicians leaves little to be desired, their 
action in many matters remains hesitant and half-hearted. 
In war we have to be equally on our guard against those who 
might easily degenerate into panic-mongers by representing 
Germany as a race of supermen of such marvellous efficiency, 
such unerring foresight, such incomparable organising power 
as to make it almost hopeless to compete with them. Asa 
matter of fact the Germans here made a ghastly mess of “ the 
softest thing” that ever was. A few more years, or even a 


Supermen 


few more months, of German cajolery and British somnolence, | 


and the Germans might have marched into any capital they 
chose, winding up with London. 


Waite sedulously on guard against general panic-mongering 


which lowers the moral of a nation to the point of paralysis, | 
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we must equally beware of the opposite 
The Real school, who clutch at every straw, as a pretext 
aael for shirking effort. We cannot afford to leave 
anything to chance in such a struggle with such an enemy, 
nor can we be content with less than our maximum effort. 
If we could only get his Majesty’s Ministers to realise the 
meaning of war between nations in arms! But that, 
apparently, is impossible, the darkest chapter in British 
mismanagement is unquestionably the fetters imposed on our 
Air Force by lawyers and Whigs—mugwumps with no con- 
ception of the realities of war. Armageddon is not limited 
to armies and navies but embraces the entire resources 
of all the nations involved subordinated to one supreme 
consideration. Our danger is at home on the Front Benches. 


Ar the centre the war stagnates, but an extension of area 
took place in northern Europe when the Russians invaded 
Finland on November 30. This new battlefield 
forms part of the war in which we are engaged, 
even though this is not yet fully recognised. 
The invasion of Finland was seriously pressed in three direc- 
tions, in the north near Petsamo, a naval expedition has 
landed and has attacked the town and harbour ; south of this 
a force entered Finland towards the Kajaani region, and 
engaged, without much success, a foe which is on skis and 
on its own soil ; while in the south the Russian army assaulted 
the Mannerheim Line, where they claimed successes. Besides 
this, Helsinki was bombed on December | and 2 and a great 
number of civilians were killed; the Finnish capital is well 
defended from the sea, having modern forts with 16-in. guns, 
but the shortage of aircraft made aerial defence difficult. 
The civil population was at once evacuated and only the 
defenders now remain. The Finnish army is conscripted 


The War 
Extends 


and well trained, the nation having realised the necessity of 
defence, but there are under 4 million inhabitants in the 


whole country. 70 per cent. of Finland is lake and forest and 
invasion is therefore difficult, especially for mechanised forces, 
while added to the formidable nature of the terrain is the 


cold and the dark at this time of the year. Much of the 
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fighting has been in blinding snow storms and we are told 
that the Russians have lost heavily in men, tanks and ’planes. 
Our news is not complete but Lake Lagoda, on the Russian 
porder, helped to concentrate the attack and render 
advance difficult. In the north and near Kajaani the 
Finns have burnt every house and village as they abandoned 
them. Russian wireless stations have been pouring out 
lies about military progress, but for the first fortnight 
the Finns appear to have had the best of it. They 
are brave, they are fighting in their own country and they 
are fighting for national existence. Finnish reports are that 
Russian prisoners are very ill found, even lacking top boots. 
News from the north says that Petsamo was evacuated during 
the first week of the war. Among the evacuated are the 
British employees of the big nickel works, one of Russia’s 
objectives in attempting to seize Finland. Both Russia and 
Germany lack nickel and need it. 


Tis Russian attack on Finland serves to show how close 
is the present Russo-German entente. Our wishful-thinkers 
who are hoping for a German-Russian quarrel 
will have to wait. Russia’s price for helping 
Germany is a high one and it is being paid. 
The small Baltic countries have been swallowed one by one 
by the Reds, and Finland, with her outlet to the Arctic Ocean, 
is the next on the roster. The Russian Government 
evidently under-estimated Finland’s power to resist and 
believed that threats alone would procure submission. The 
Times Moscow Correspondent said something like this on 
December 8 :— 

“The Soviet Union made the mistake of publishing 
its demands without discovering whether the Finns 
could be made to accept them without war... . It 
may be supposed also that the Red Army was confident 
of its ability to deal with Finland as quickly and as 
cheaply as Germany disposed of Poland, while Comintern 
circles were doubtless confident of their ability to speed 


the military victory by organising a revolt behind the 
lines.” 


But, as the same Correspondent observed, after eight days’ 


The Finnish 
War 
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fighting “‘ the Finnish war has not been any Blitzkrieg,” eye, 
though the Russians have put up a puppet Comintern 
‘* Government of Finland,” which operates in vacuo, or rathe 
in Russia. One reason for the present attack on Finland jj 
Stalin’s wish to teach Roumania a lesson. Another reagop 
may possibly be the encouragement given to these adventuroy 
projects by German diplomacy, which would rather seq 
Russia occupied than just watching and waiting. 


Wuar is certain is that Norway would stand firm if we 
encouraged her to do so. Sweden is more doubtful. Bred 
eK in the bone of every Swede is a dread of Russia 
ane and a liking for Germany. Even the last war 
did not educate them out of the pro-Germanism 

which is endemic in Scandinavia, and, up to now, in Finland. 
The former Swedish Foreign Minister, Mr. Sandler, had 
appeared to realise that Germany would leave Sweden to 
her fate. He was the protagonist of the plan for fortifying 
the Aaland Islands. This project has been overtaken and 
swept on one side by the rapid march of events, which have 
made hay of careful projects, balances and counter-balances, 
Nothing remains for the moment but raw red force, and what 
Finland wants is military help. Swedish politicians shy at 
the picture. On the other hand the Swedish people, nearer 
the ground and more realist, press for support to Finland. 
They saw, as their public men did not, that it was not only 
Finland’s fate that was being decided among her lakes and 
woods but their own as well, they are going to Finland to 
offer help as volunteers. But much more than this is needed. 


ScANDINAVIA, brought up in the worship of neutrality and 
commerce, Scandinavia, which emerged from the last war 


; unscathed and enriched, is now seriously 
Who is on M 


Side: Who >. threatened. Standing together, Norway, | 


Sweden and Finland could have defied Russia. 
Alone, each country must go under. Norway sees this clearly 
and there is a party in Sweden which realises the danger of 
not helping Finland, but pacifism and commercialism have 


en 
eaten deeply into the country which was once mistress of the - 
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Baltic and its southern shores. Germany’s threats that she 
would resent any help being given to Finland deterred the 
Swedish Government from giving the assistance that would 
have saved that country and might even have prevented 
the attack. If the Russians conquer Finland while Sweden 
looks on, we must look to see a Russo-German control of 
all Scandinavia, not only of the wealth and minerals of that 
region, but far more than this. As a result of shutting our 
eyes to Russia’s criminal assault on our ally Poland, we may 
see the German siege of Britain directed from the coasts of 
Norway and Sweden. Had we declared war on Russia in 
September we should be in a better position than we are at 
present. For the moment we are nearly as ineffective as 
the U.S.A. More cannot be said. It is not the passing of 
resolutions at political gatherings that will help the Finns to 
hold back the Russians. That will not even assist the Swedes 
and Norwegians to stand firm. In despair the Finns appealed 
to the League, saying “ Who will help us?” This futile 
and powerless body met at Geneva on December 9, where 
the usual mischevious absurdities occurred. 


On Wednesday, December 13, at 6 a.m., the weary search 
for pocket-battleships ended. The Graf Spee, the third of 

the series, named after the German Admiral 
A Gallant = who lost the Battle of the Falkland Islands 

and his life in 1915, was sighted by the British 
cruiser Hxeter, then acting as convoy to the French liner 
Formosa. Sending out a call for help, the British cruiser at 
once engaged the German battleship, going within a mile of 
her tremendous guns. The call brought up the cruisers Ajax 
and the Achilles. On board the Ajax was Commodore 
H. W. Harwood, the commodore of the squadron. None 
of these ships were equipped to match anything so powerful 


_ as the Graf Spee, which has 11-inch guns, a range of twenty 


miles and a speed of twenty-six knots, while the British 
cruisers only have 6-inch guns and a range of twelve miles, 
but Commodore Harwood ordered his ships to engage the 
enemy closely. The cruisers darted about in their own 
smoke screens, making good practice on the German for 
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intervals during a four-hour battle which drove the Graf Spe. 
inshore and ended by driving her into Montevideo harboyy. 
The Exeter suffered considerable damage and had nearly 19 
casualties. Speaking of the engagement, the German Commap. 
der, Captain Langsdorf, said that the British had displayed 
“inconceivable audacity.” The German boat at once released 
the British seamen she had taken off various merchant ships 
sunk by her in the course of her wanderings. These included 
the Captains of the Huntsman, the Ashley, the Trevanion, 
the Doric Star, the Africa Shell, the Newton Beech and the 
Streonshalh. This list shows that the depredation attributed 
to various German raiders have, in fact, been committed by 
the Graf Spee, and in all sixty-two officers and men were 
released at Montevideo. During the battle, in which it js 
said that forty-seven hits were registered on the Graf Spee, 
the British prisoners were imprisoned in a compartment under 
a gun turret. They knew that a British victory might 
mean their death. “ Nevertheless they sang and cheered 
the attackers’’ every time the boat they were on was 
struck. 


THE Graf Spee suffered terribly in the combat. Why it was 
that a ship with guns like hers allowed weaker vessels to get 
near enough to do much damage is not yet 
known. One thing is certain, British gunnery 
was superb, and the Graf Spee, high in the water from lack of 
fuel and other stores, presented a fine target. The day she 
took refuge in Montevideo she landed her wounded and buried 
her dead, thirty-six in number. The Uruguayan Government 
at once sent a commission on board, with a view to deter- 
mining how long the damaged German ship should be allowed 
to remain in harbour, the laws of war being very strict in 
this matter. In the meantime the Commander of the Graf 
Spee refuelled and sent for German artificers from the Argen- 
tine to repair the damage. Outside Montevideo the Exeter 
was replaced by the Cumberland and reinforced by the 
French battleship Dunkerque. The wait of two days 
seemed eternal. Would the Graf Spee come out and fight ? 
Would she come out and be scuttled before the Allies 


Success 
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could get at her, or would she submit to internment ? 
In the end the Germans chose the second course, and with all 
South America looking on, the Graf Spee was sunk on Decem- 
ber 17 by her crew in the centre of the fairway just outside 
Montevideo harbour. The day this news came we also heard 
of the daring and successful actions of the submarines Ursula 
and Salmon. The Ursula went into the Heligoland Bight and 
sank a cruiser of the Koeln class. The Salmon had sunk 
a U-boat, torpedoed the Leipsig, and damaged a heavy 
cruiser. Altogether the week ending December 17 was 
a grand one! 


On November 26 the Admiralty announced that “ H.M. 
armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi’ had been sunk in the 
North Sea and that nearly all the officers and 
ship’s company had been lost with her. It 
was soon known that the vessel that sunk 
her was the Deutschland, the swift and heavily armoured 
pocket-battleship. The Captain commanding the Rawalpindi: 
recognised her at once. “It’s the Deutschland all right,” 
he said, directly he saw the German boat, and he prepared 
for the absolutely certain end. The Deutschland opened fire 
and for forty minutes the Rawalpindi replied, then, blazing 
from stem to stern, with colours still flying, she went down, 
giving us yet another instance of the unconquerable valour 
of our sailors. But have we reflected sufficiently upon the 
appalling loss of men, three hundred in all, who met their 
death because the British Government and people did not do 
their duty ? The name of Captain Kennedy and the story 
of how he fought his ship will live in our annals alongside other 
grand tales of the sea, but let us also remember that if they 
had been on a proper ship they would have been as brave 
and they would not have thrown their lives away. When we 
remember Captain Kennedy, let us remember also that we 
asked him to do something impossible, and let us also ask 
who is responsible for the absence of sufficient ships capable 
of dealing with the Deutschland. The Rawalpindi for all 
serious purposes was a coffin ship, and the brave fellows who 


The Sinking of 
the Rawalpindi 
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went to sea in her were condemned the moment they met 4 
serious opponent. 


WuEN war broke out Great Britain had in commission 
58 cruisers—the minimum for safety was stated by the 
, Board of Admiralty to be 70—but at the Naval 
alga Conference of 1930 this number was arbitrarily 
cut to 50 by the then Prime Minister, Mr, 
Ramsay MacDonald. This was done without the faintest 
regard to British requirements or to any known strategical 
theory. It was the outcome of a visit paid to the U.S.A. by 
the Prime Minister in 1929, when, without consulting anyone, 
Mr. MacDonald agreed to the figure of 50. This arbitrary 
and unconsidered reduction was applauded by the Liberal 
and Labour parties. Only a group of Conservatives, led by 
Lord Lloyd and Sir Henry Page Croft, made any stand 
against this criminal action. The Socialist Ministry fell in 
ruins in 1931 and the National Government was formed. 
Fifty cruisers continued to be sufficient in the eyes of the 
Baldwins and MacDonalds, who were too much engaged in 
jettisoning the Indian Empire to notice a little matter like 
the British Navy. Not until 1936 did the protests of the 
public begin to influence our politicos, and then only after 
the hideous Abyssinian fiasco. An improved view of naval 
requirements began in 1937, but at the outbreak of war, 
although for a year the naval yards of Britain had worked 
overtime, we still had only 58 cruisers. That is, we were 12 
short of the Admiralty’s minimum. The men who were 
in office from 1924 to 1936, Conservatives and Socialists, 
and the strange hybrids who call themselves “ National,” 
are as responsible for the loss of the Rawalpindi as though 
they had sunk her themselves. The Admirals who did 
not protest, the public which allowed itself to be duped 
by subsidised peace propaganda, cannot be exonerated, for 
there is no excuse for naval leaders or for a naval people who 
forget naval history. 


THE Naval Conference of 1930 was held “to please the 
Americans’ who wanted parity for their Navy. As usual 
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they hardly noticed what we had done, and 
The Naval our Navy was reduced below a one-power 
— standard entirely without effect on them, 

although much of our subsequent history can 
be traced to it. The British estimates that year contained 
the announcement that our naval expenditure had been 
reduced by four million, thanks to the cancellation of cruiser 
and destroyer building. Further than this Mr. Alexander, 
the Socialist First Lord of the Admiralty, told the House 
that all new construction had been stopped. Writing of 
these estimates in the National Review of April that year 
Custos said :— 

‘A strange coincidence did give a dramatic setting 
to the publication of the Naval Estimates. Admiral 
von Tirpitz died on the same day. Did any of those 
who were present at the old man’s bedside tell him, 
before his senses failed, that British Ministers were 
announcing with shouts of exultation that the Fleet 
which he had failed to overcome in battle was now 
yielding to the implacable onslaught of the British 
Government ? ” 

Can we learn a lesson ? Have we yet learned this one, or will 
our politicians once more destroy the work done in battle 
by our seamen ? 


NEVER since history began has any country had a more 
terrible experience than that which Poland is now enduring. 
De Profandis Crushed between the Russian and the German 

pincers, unreachable by the Allies, the Poles 
have no recourse save in their own native bravery, and the 
certainty that one day they will be delivered. As usual, 
the palm for efficient savagery must be given to the Germans, 
who have devised a plan by which a province of Poland is 
turned into a vast concentration camp for Jews, where 
they are left to starve. The stories told by reliable witnesses 
are too horrible to repeat. The best of them relate to the 
executions of Poles and Jews in batches of 200 at a time, the 
victims being made to dig their own graves. In this slaughter 
women and children are not spared. The Gestapo rule, and 
display the utmost zest in carrying out the general orders of 
the super-ruffians who preside over them. The other day 
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Mr. Churchill referred to the Germans as ‘“‘ Huns,’’ and wag 
reproached by a contemporary, but what outrages committed 
by Attila and his hordes were as bad as those now perpetrated 
against the Poles? One of the worst of the abominations jg 
that the whole valid male population of certain districts jg 
being carried off to work in Germany. The Americans are 
said to be so moved by the plight of the Poles that they ar 
sending money and clothing to them. We may be certain 
that the Poles will get none of the money and that the Ger. 
mans will get the clothes. In the stage to which Germany has 
reduced Central European civilisation, theft is lauded as a sign 
of the superiority of the spoiler over the man he has robbed, 


GREAT uneasiness is felt by the public at the way in which 
Sir John Simon exhibits himself as a patron of the Air Force, 
; He is believed to be responsible for the con. 
coats ot tinuation of the confetti war. Our airmen 
continually fly over Germany, and as leaflets 

in German, which say that Hitler is beaten, are subsequently 
picked up in neutral countries, we may be pretty certain 
that our airmen’s lives are still being risked in this dangerous 
and futile way. But more serious even than this is the way 
in which such genuine raids as are permitted are rendered 
ineffective. On November 28 there was an R.A.F. raid on 
Borkum, the German seaplane base from which the mine- 
laying planes come to blockade our coasts. According to the 
official R.A.F. announcement our fighter patrol dropped no 
bombs, but machine gunned three seaplanes, presumably 
lying on the water. Why, in this expedition in which a 
number of British airmen went to attack the enemy’s base, 
did they not bomb the whole place ? It is a military base and 
it is necessary to destroy it. On December 14 it was 
announced that an air patrol over Borkum and adjacent 
seaplane bases had been established—to watch? Or what? 
Who gives orders to the pilots to play a kind of blind-man’s- 
buff with Germany ? Weare at war. Germany is taking a 
daily toll of British lives and of British ships. The dead 
hand of civilian Ministers seems to be on the Air Force, for 
no fighting chief would give orders for confetti to be 
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dropped, nor would he confine air attacks to mild machine 
gunning of three planes when the whole nest of these 
poison-dropping hornets could have been smoked out and 
destroyed in a single raid, nor would think “looking ” enough. 
This is a subject which we trust will be brought up in 
Parliament, and we hope that members will refuse to be 
silenced by Ministers with the usual plea for secrecy. The 
Germans know that we are at war and the British want to 
know when our attacks are going to be serious. 


Tae men who broadcast on the German short wavelength 
to England and the Empire have attracted attention. Some 
of them are British renegades, but the strangest 
of these perverts is not of our race. He is a 
South African’ Jew who goes by the name of Eric Holm. 
Born in 1907 on a farm in Cape Province, he is a double traitor 
to his race and to his nation. His grandfather was a Rabbi, 
and his uncle a well-known surgeon in Germany. These 
facts have been vouched for by the South African Union 
Government Information Department, which takes a great 
interest in him owing to the fact that he was born and educated 
until he was 16 in the Union. After that he went to Germany, 
but in 1934 he appealed to the Union Government to lend 
him the money for his fare to come home. This was done 
and he became a teacher in a Government school. On March 
20, 1939, Holm went back to Germany, leaving his debt to 
the Union Government unpaid. He became a broadcaster 
at Zeesen, from where he issues the most atrocious mis- 
statements. One of these is that General Smuts is a Polish 
Jew! Holm has, of course, sunk innumerable British battle- 
ships, and he has also charged a Boer crowd on Kruger Day 
with English cavalry. Holm’s broadcasts have been published 
by the Malan Nationalist press. His is a curious story. 
The perverts who can attach themselves to the oppressors of 
their people and can spread lies in Nazi interests are surely 
the most despicable of men. 


A Renegade 


THE Press continues to give us no news of the Dominions, 
and yet this crisis in our common history should draw us 
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all nearer, for we are all in the same boat ang 
must pull together or perish. In Australia gj 
preparations are being made for a long war. New Zealand 
too is “all in” with the Mother Country, and Canada js 
witnessing the creation of the greatest flying school the world 
has ever seen. Australians and New Zealanders, as well as 
Canadians and Englishmen,. will be trained there. South 
Africa is out of this picture. She is one of the weak spots of 
the Empire, and her central position makes her weakneg 
serious, not only to herself, but to us all. The Republican 
extremists have been temporarily shelved, and General 
Hertzog and his supporters have joined Doctor Malan in 
opposition. The two groups will not openly fuse, but they 
will work together and General Hertzog will continue as 
before to draw his main support from Republicans. In 
many ways parties in South Africa are better divided than 
before the war, for when the Fusion Party existed it included 
Britons who still had some attachment to the Empire and 
Republicans who were working for separation. It is as 
well that this monstrous partnership should cease, and it has 
ceased. The present Prime Minister, General Smuts, is easier 
for British South Africans to support. He was their brother 
in arms in the last war. He has sentiments that are not 
unkindly towards England, and he knows on which side 
South Africa’s bread is buttered. But we should make a 
mistake if we thought that South Africa was going, under his 
guidance, to settle down to the war as the other Dominions 
are doing. General Smuts will keep his country just inside 
the war and will get as much as he can for her out of it. 
Since his accession to power he has not uttered a syllable 
indicating loyalty to the Empire or gratitude to the British 
for keeping South Africa from invasion and destruction. 


In South Africa 


Tue British in South Africa know this. The British in / 


England do not, and it is as well that they should be reminded 
of the facts. Such a reminder was recently 
Article given in a leading article called the ot an 
the Kettle”? in the Daily Dispatch of East 
London. This paper has been unswerving in its faithful 


Re. SERS 
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gervice to the public. While many English papers in South 
Africa have swung from side to side to suit the alleged interests 
of their proprietors, the Daily Dispatch has written of things 
as they are without fear or favour. Not even in the relief 
of having got rid of General Hertzog does it lose sight of the 
fact that General Smuts will need watching. In a recent 
speech the South African Premier said that he was prepared 
to agree to the doctrine that South Africa has a right to 
remain neutral in any war in which the Empire is engaged, 
and it is known that in 1938 he was ready to support General 
Hertzog in remaining neutral. That he now supports Great 
Britain must not blind us to the fact that in September, 1938, 
he would not have done so. Our contemporary points out 
that the mere declaration of neutrality would at once 
have very serious consequences for South Africa and the 
Empire :— 

“We have,” says the Daily Dispatch, “‘ the assurance 
of the Minister of Finance, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, of the 
Minister of Mines, Colonel Stallard, and other dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyers that a declaration of 
neutrality by the Union of South Africa immediately 
effects secession from the British Empire, with all the 
attendant disadvantages that would accrue from such a 
break—and this General Smuts was prepared to do in 
1938.” 


It has to be remembered that there is only one Party among 
the white men of South Africa which preaches loyalty to the 
British connection, and that is the Dominion Party, and 
only that Party foresaw events. The natives are another 
story altogether, and their resolutions of heartfelt loyalty, 
their expressions of solidarity with the Empire, are heartening 
to read. Here is the end of one from the Transkei :— 


‘* We avow ourselves with the rest of the South African 
Bantu unflinchingly loyal to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa and to the Crown of Great Britain.” 


That’s the style! 


Mr. Menzizs, the Australian Prime Minister, announced on 
November 29 that a Special Division would be sent abroad 
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_ early in the New Year. In a speech describing 
gap hawtentin Australia’s effort he said that there might be 
fighting on a big scale in Europe during the 
year. Australia was confident of the result, which would in 
the end defeat Germany’s huge well-trained and well-equipped 
army. All the same, a great effort would be needed to 
accomplish this. As Australia was in agreement with the 
other Empire Governments in thinking that aerial warfare 
would play a large part, she would make a big air effort, 
She is also building up a bigger and much better trained 
Militia and creating a larger Navy. Britain, he told his 
hearers, had given adequate assurances to Australia of the 
Royal Navy’s share in the defence of the country, for the Navy 
is the first line of defence against aggression in the Dominions, 
In sending the Special Division abroad Australia is giving the 
most eloquent answer she could do to the German lies about 
the Dominions not being behind Great Britain. As the business 
of oppositions is to oppose, the leaders of the Opposition sug- 
gested that the Special Reserve should remain in Australia. 
It is an old mistake to think that wars can be won by 
purely defensive tactics, and to keep idle at home divisions 
which would decide the fate of wars if they were on the field 
of battle. One New Zealand paper, the Wanganui Chronicle, 
had an article recently showing that a wiser view of 
Australasian defence prevails in some quarters than was shown 
by the Opposition in Canberra. ‘‘ The defence of New 
Zealand,” said our contemporary, “is not constituted by the 
forts on Cook’s Head or on North Head in Auckland. ... 
The issue will be decided for this Dominion on the soil of 
France and in the air over England.” 


WE reiterate our plea for greater reserve in discussing 
American affairs, and in unintelligent anticipation of American 
F action never verified by the event. British 

5 aaaae journalists, if they will allow us to say so— 
and we shall say so anyhow—have no means 

of diagnosing effective American opinion and are con- 
sequently hopelessly astray in attempting to forecast probable 
American action. Once they recognised this plain fact, 


he 
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Jo-American relations would automatically clear, as we 
should have a chance of seeing things as they really are and 
not a8 a few enthusiasts, who represent nobody except them- 
selves in London and New York, would like to think them. 
Thanks to the incredible obtuseness and clumsiness of German 
agents, the situation is decidedly better than it might have 
been and American Anglophobia, which has for many years 
been a potent political factor in the United States, has been 
so far unable to assert itself as would have been the case but 
for the Goebbels, the Wiedemanns, the Athenias, etc. The 
most dangerous movement is that of the Lothian cum 
Chatham House group. These people do us great harm in the 
States, providing grist for the German mill in their propaganda 
efforts. There is unquestionably among thinking and 
travelled Americans, who, however, form a microscopic 
minority of the population, considerable sympathy with the 
Allies and an earnest desire that German Kultur may be 
“knocked out.”” This party is not only small, but unorganised 
and does not count with political wirepullers. The other 
minority, which is pro-German to the point of being anti- 
American, is more formidable in Washington because wonder- 
fully organised and commanding unlimited sinews of war 
supplied from Berlin and elsewhere. It sticks at nothing and 
will become more violent as the fortunes of the Fatherland 
decline. 


THE overwhelming majority of Americans are convinced that 
the coming century will belong to America, to say nothing 
d of subsequent centuries, provided they can 

ion Alnslghty manage to remain spectators of the Great 
War. That is the ABC and XYZ of American 

policy. Our Press may not have grasped the fact, but the 
Germans have, and conceivably they may succeed in over- 
coming American repugnance to war, either by some injury 
or some insult which even the isolation party could not 
stomach. But they will probably be defeated by America’s 
preference for the pursuit of the almighty dollar, while the 
rest of the world are exhausting their silver bullets. Under 
the circumstances we need not weary the reader by analysing 
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and discussing the views of Washington on the subject 
submarine warfare. Hitler is understood to waver between 
those of his advisers who coute qui coute want the Americar 
in the war and those who prefer that for the present, at any 
rate, she should remain neutral. We fully appreciat. 
President Roosevelt’s delicate position, all the more as British 
interests coincide with our sympathies. It may suit Germany 
to bring America in. It suits us best for naval and military 
reasons that she should remain out, and we need not grudge 
her any material advantages that may accrue provided we 
have the intelligence and ability to organise the British 
Empire for strength. 


WHILE newspapers complain of the vagaries of the censorship, 
the public are puzzled by the vagaries of the newspapers, 

For some mysterious reason every editor, 
a rdam” ®Owever intelligent and responsible, apparently 

deems it a point of honour to publish whatever 
twaddle may be telegraphed from such noted centres of 
misinformation as Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Madrid and 
elsewhere. Correspondents at these places are naturally on 
the qui vive to pick up anything suitable for the British 
palate, and thus innocently allow themselves to become the 
medium for disseminating rumours useful to the enemy. 
They have been assiduous in spreading the romance that a 
famine-stricken foe was weakening, and materially con- 
tributed to help our Know Alls and Do Nothings to thwart 
adequate preparation against the coming spring, with results 
from which we are still suffering. At the moment there is 
another determined effort to represent Germany as being in 
a most parlous plight, with the obvious object of postponing 
serious preparations on our part. . “‘ Amsterdam,’’ needless 
to say, takes a hand in the game and we are treated toa 
farcical account of imaginary secret gatherings of Hitler and 
his generals and the ‘“‘ quarrels” which occurred. Like every 
other German manceuvre, this has been overdone. It would 
be far wiser, instead of scoffing at the financial shifts to which 
Germany is put, to take a leaf out of her book by developing 
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our production and spending our money at home instead of 
frittering it away abroad. We are probably getting very 

r value for our expenditure in the United States, where 
we are spending huge sums. 


Some interesting articles were printed in the Sunday Express 
last month. They were by Dr. Hermann Rauschning, 

formerly Nazi President of Danzig, whose 
“ogy Table emarkable book, Germany’s Revolution of 

Destruction, we reviewed some time back. 
The Sunday Express articles* give accounts of Hitler’s views 
and ambitions. They describe the dinner table talk in the 
early days of his greatness, when he had not learned to pose 
quite as he does now. ‘“‘ Enjoy life and enrich yourselves,” 
he said to his followers, and one evening, in Dr. Rauschning’s 
presence, he described his view of the spoils of office. “I give 
my men every freedom. Do everything you like, but don’t 
be caught at it.” He was gutterally angry when he was 
reproached for allowing corruption. “‘ My party comrades 
have also fought to rid themselves of their personal difficulties. 
Preposterous not to admit it frankly.... In making 
Germany great we have also a right to think of ourselves. 
We are above clinging to bourgeois notions of honour and 
reputation,” and he began to shout: ‘“‘ Are we to pull their 
cart out of the mud only to be sent home with empty hands ? ” 
Such candid cynicism was, says Dr. Rauschning, “ a remark- 
able feature of all discussion in party circles.” At a dinner 
party in 1933 Hitler roared out his contempt for morality. 
“Our uprising has nothing to do with bourgeois morals. . . . 
I shall not spoil the fun of any of my lads. . . . Heaven knows 
my boys are no angels. ... I am not interested in their 
private lives. . . . I need men who will not stop to think 
if they are ordered to knock someone down! I don’t care a 
tinker’s damn if they knock down something on their own 
account as well.” Dinner parties, at which Hitler laid down 
the law, were frequent. When he pontificated “ in a booming 
voice everyone would listen in silence. . . . A quiet conversa- 


* They are republished in book form by Thornton Butterworth under 
the title Hitler Speaks. 
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tion with him was impossible. Either he was silent or he 
took complete charge of the discussion.” Then he woul 
relate to his awestruck audience his plans for conquering the 
world. After the British Empire had been broken Hitle 
thought he could deal with the U.S.A., substituting German 
for the English language there, and ultimately incorporating 
North America in his Empire. 


THERE is a general idea in England that Hitler did not want 
to fight the Western Powers. Dr. Rauschning throws light 

on this question in a description of a talk 
~ seg hare a he had with Hitler in Berlin in the beginning 

of 1934, after the Nazis had been a year in 
full power. Dr. Rauschning had visited Poland and Marshal 
Pilsudski as Hitler’s emissary. The German Chancellor 
said on this occasion that he could easily partition Poland :— 


‘All our agreements with Poland have a purely 
temporary significance,” he said, pacing the room. 
‘““T could come to an agreement with Soviet Russia, 
I could partition Poland when and how I pleased. But 
I don’t want to. It would cost too much. . . . I need 
Poland only so long as I am still menaced by the West.” 

‘Do you seriously intend to fight the West?” I] 
asked. 

He stopped and looked at me. 

“WHAT ELSE DO YOU THINK WE ARE ARMING FOR?” 
he retorted. 


And after describing his hopes that England and France 
could be divided, and that he could absorb them severally, 
he added :— 


“* But I shall not shrink from war with Britain if it is 
necessary. 

‘“* We need space,” he almost shrieked, “‘ to make us 
independent of every possible political grouping and 
alliance. In the east we must have the mastery as far 


as the Caucasus and Iran. In the west we need the | 


French coast. 


‘““We need Flanders and Holland. Above all we | 


need Sweden. We must become a colonial Power. 
We must have a sea power equal to that of Britain.” 


SOs f& Be: 


The reference to Sweden indicates the lines on which \ cc 


t 
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Russia and Germany propose to partition Northern Europe. 
“JT make no distinction between friends and enemies,”’ went 
on Hitler. ‘‘I shall have a Western Union of Holland, 
Flanders, Northern France, and a Northern Union of Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway.” He meant to make the enemy 
make the first move. Then he would seize Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian States, and propose his 
own peace. “If they don’t like it they can drive me out,” 
hesaid. In 1934 this must have sounded like the ravings of a 
homicidal maniac. Owing to the mistaken disarmament 
policy of the British the threat came devilish near succeeding. 


On December 4 a new Order in Council came into force, 
empowering the seizure of goods of German origin on the 
high seas. After that date any neutral takin 
Pn Sapents the risk of ordering patenting goods will = 
liable not to receive them until the end of the war. It was 
a surprise to many people that this order had not been made 
before, seeing that the Germans are sinking our ships and 
neutral vessels at sight, without search or any attempt to 
rescue the crews from drowning. The country generally 
seems to be more aware of the fact that we are at war than 
our Ministers with their confetti and kid gloves. The text 
of the Order states that this measure of seizing German goods 
is in retaliation for the German Government’s “ policy of 
endeavouring to destroy all sea-borne trade between the 
allied and other countries by a ruthless use of the forces 
at their disposal.” Ruthless is the right word, and in answer 
to this force we began our blockade on December 4. Up to 
that date our ‘“ blockade” was not properly named, for 
a blockade does not really exist unless outgoing as well 
as incoming traffic is stopped. The effect of our action will be 
slow. Germany has Russia, the Balkans, Italy and Scan- 


_ dinavia ready to supply her wants. It is probable that we 


exaggerate the effect of our blockade in the last war. It is 
certain that we exaggerate the effect of privation upon the 
Germans in this war. They have not begun to feel pinched. 
As yet they are confident of victory. All legends to the 
contrary should be discounted. On December 8 the Govern- 
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ment of the U.S.A. protested against our action in seizj 
German exports. They have not protested against U-boy 


warfare nor the laying of magnetic mines, but then Germany 
is doing these things. 


THE first session of the war came to an end on November 33 

The second war session opened on November 28. Such 

: endings and beginnings are times for remen. 
a A ther bering and taking stock. In November, 1938, 

die “a gd a little more than a year ago, when the 

departed session was opened, Ministers put 

into the Sovereign’s mouth a reference to the “‘ good under. 

standing in the spirit of the joint Anglo-German declaration 

made at Munich,” but the country was not left long in doubt 

—if it ever had any—as to the value of that document, fo 

Herr Hitler opened a campaign of hatred against Lor 

Baldwin, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden and others, following on his 

Jewish pogrom, which opened on November 9. On December 

20 Mr. Chamberlain gave the first public sign that his faith 

in the Munich pledge was shaken when he said he was waiting 

for some evidence that Germany desired peace. In January 

last year the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax went to Rome, 

a visit that enabled the Italian people to give them a warm 

welcome. During February the Government pressed forward 

with defence measures, and at the end of that month it 

became evident to everyone that Germany meant business, 

On March 15 German armies rolled over Bohemia and 

Moravia, and Mr. Chamberlain, completely disillusioned, faced 

a House of Commons which was too deeply concerned to 

wish to recriminate about past misjudgments. The Prime 

Minister is slow to move. He did not react quickly to the 

outrage on the Czechs. It was not until March 17 at Birming. 
ham that he displayed the indignation he felt, and even then 
he asked an unnecessary question: “Is this the end of an 
old adventure or the beginning of a new?” A few days later 
Poland was asked by Germany for the return of Danzig, 

On March 29 Mr. Chamberlain gave the British guarantee to 

Poland. The country was greatly relieved ; people imagined 
that steps were already being taken to help the Poles, but 
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such help as Ministers might have given was thwarted by the 
Treasury, who were unfortunately allowed to dominate our 
policy during several fateful weeks. Later followed our 

arantees to Greece and Roumania and our negotiations 
with Turkey. All this time the storm over Central Europe 
yas rising. Parliamentary holidays began on August 4. The 
Russo-German Agreement was announced on August 21, 
and this news caused the reassembling of Parliament on 
August 24. On September 1 Germany invaded Poland, and 
on September 3 we declared war. Since then the Govern- 
ment and Parliament have been mainly concerned with the 
war. A Cabinet of ten was formed, and Mr. Churchill was 
once more in office. The present session started off with a 
debate on the Address, when many critical speeches were 
made, and a “‘ secret ’’ session in the House of Commons was 
held before the Christmas holidays. These secret sessions 
do not result in the disclosure of information to the Commons, 
but they do enable the Commons to say what they think 
to the Ministers, and so clear the air of some official 
complacency. 


A SLASHING onslaught was made on the Government on 
December 6 by Mr. Herbert Morrison, Socialist Member for 
Hackney. He had an easy task in criticising 
certain personnel of the Government, Lord 
Stanhope, Sir John Gilmour, Lord Macmillan. He made 
easy fun of the staffing of the Ministry of Information. But 
he also complained of the lack of preparation for war, and 
we do not remember that he formerly supported the efforts 
of the Navy League or the Conservative group in the House, 
when they begged the Government of the day to consider 
the dangers they were running in first disarming and then in 
remaining unarmed. On the other hand, Mr. Morrison was 
on velvet when he contrasted Ministerial utterances on saving 
and spending. Ministers have taken away our money and 
have asked us to both spend and save. They are in the same 
muddle about rationing. 


Nobody Knows 


’ 


“I do not know,” said Mr. Morrison, ‘‘ whether we 
ought to have only four ounces of butter or more... 
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I do not know. Nobody has told us. The Governmey 
go hither and thither. ... They are terribly afraiq 
They ought not to be.” 


That little paragraph might be repeated about almost aj 
matters. ‘‘ The Government go hither and thither.” They 
do. The worst of it is they drag us after them. Mr. Eden, 
who answered Mr. Morrison, said ‘‘ War presents an audit 
of the nation.” It does, but unless the governing body is a 
strong one the audit in itself leads nowhere. Mr. Eden's 
simile was perhaps more apt than he knew. 


Now and again one of the great panjandrums who are dotted 
about this island tells us something of interest. Sir Warren 
. Fisher, until lately the head of our Civil 
— Service, but at present Regional Commissioner 
of North-West England, a post where he has 
an inside view of what is going on, recently did so. Ina 
speech The Times lately reported him as urging the need for 
real war planning. He asked that, instead of ‘“ twenty 
different Ministers or departments all acting independently,” 
we should have unified command. Sir Warren Fisher went 
on to say :— 


“* In economic strength we started with an advantage, 
but it was not so great an advantage, and our resources 
were not so immeasurably superior to the enemy’s that 
we could afford to misuse them. ‘ We are doing that 
good and hearty,’ he said. ‘ We are finding the industries 
of this country interfered with by controllers, sub- 
controllers and sub-sub-controllers, appointed all over 
the place, showering spanners and monkey wrenches into 
the industrial machine ; our export trade interfered with 
and handicapped in every possible way. By our export 
trade we live, and by its maintenance alone can we 


succeed.’ If we took Germany lightly we should be | 


devilishly sorry for ourselves. If we said that they 


cannot last, that they would have internal disaffection, | 


we had got a very unpleasant awakening to follow.” 


Everyone connected with trade could give instances from | 


their own experience of the hideous confusion caused by the 
hundreds of amateurs and busybodies who are now empowered 
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i interfere with trade. Mr. Horabin, speaking in the House 
of Commons on December 7, gave an instance of a manu- 
fcturer who received an order for lavatory cisterns, on which 
there is no export ban, but in order to make them he had to 
0 to five controllers, i.e., for brass, copper, leather and so on. 
In this case the order was lost. Speaking in this debate 
after the usual ministerial apologies had been made, Mr. 
Amery asked whether “ in this, as in so many other fields of 
national activity, our conduct of the war is not being 
dominated by the negative spirit ?’’ And he added, “ If 
there is one slogan that would certainly lose us this war it is 
‘Safety First.’ ” 


MINISTERS began after four months of war to preach economy 
and the usual committee has been appointed under the 
: chairmanship of the usual mandarin. This 

fich Places country is sick of committees. No good has 
ever come out of any committee that we are 

aware of. They are simply a transparent device for wasting 
time and shirking action. We need no homilies on economy, 
but healthy example in high places of which so far there are 
few symptoms. Things remain in the bad old groove, simply 
because our freedom from invasion prevents unimaginative 
politicians from realising the full proportions and ccn- 
sequences of the war and the urgent need of public and 
private economy which is only second in importance to success 
at sea or in the field. We might win the war and ruin 
the country through sheer extravagance. Newspapers teem 
with essays on Thrift; some of them might apply them- 
selves to the gross and scandalous extravagance of 
paying Members of Parliament whether they need it 
or not. The country grudges the spending of £400,000 
a year on an assembly which, despite its pretensions, has 
distinguished itself neither before nor during the war, 


_ We confess to being surprised that such ardent advocates 


_ of economy as his Majesty’s Ministers should have missed the 


e | 
d | 


' 
' 


opportunity of setting a good example by scaling down their 
emoluments to a more reasonable figure and one more in 
harmony with the times in which we live. But we have 
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learnt from experience that any act of grace is foreign ty 
our political methods. It therefore becomes necessary t 
speak plainly. No nation spending £6,000,000 a day 
a life and death struggle can afford to pay Ministeria| 
salaries of £5,000 or £10,000. Nor can we afford to pay 
ex-Lord Chancellors unearned pensions of £5,000 a year, 
No other country even in peace squanders money jn 
such profusion. Ministers would be well advised to reg 
content with £2,000 a year during the war, which, 
after all, is £40 a week. Afterwards the matter might he 
reconsidered, though we shall be much poorer then than we 
are now. If our politicians have any sense they will effect 
this reform without awaiting pressure. At a time when many 
people are scraping and pinching there is a strong feeling which 
will increase, all the more as statesmen are supposed to be 
paid for their foresight—the only governing gift of any value 
and one absent from our councils for many years. 


THE national cause has recently suffered a double loss, 
Arthur Mann has left the editorship of the Yorkshire Post, 
_ and the Yorkshire Post—the newspaper he 

} shia had made powerful—has become a_ hybrid 
publication through merging with the Leeds 


Mercury. Both man and his work are gone at one stroke, { 


British journalism has suffered no heavier blow since the 
disappearance of the Morning Post. Of recent years there 
have been few courageous editors, few with wit to see and 
pluck to show the national danger. Arthur Mann did both. 
And all the time he was doing his work he had to fight those 
who should have been his best helpers. He was proved 
right, those who opposed him were proved wrong. They 
cannot forgive this and he is gone. His last struggle was for 
his men, for their livelihood. He knew that assimilation 


with the Leeds Mercury meant that 130 men would be thrown — 


on to the street. In the end the amalgamation was decided 
in disregard of all that he could say. He resigned. Arthur 
Mann has shown himself to be a man of personal integrity 
and character, a strong and far-sighted patriot devoted to 
his work and believing in his mission. He has strict rules 
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and abides by them. He has been a great trainer of young 
journalists, and the men who were once under him retain 
the warmest feelings of admiration for him, regarding him— 
as indeed he is—as a model of what an editor and chief should 
be. He leaves the Yorkshire Post with his head high and 
with the admiration and gratitude of those who realise his 
work. Some day he will, he must, find another platform 
from which to address the country which owes so much 


to him. 


BRITISH troops were moved into the Maginot Line early in 
December, but this was not announced until the King visited 
_ ...  them-in their new positions on December 9. 
_ ~~ a British troops man the upper defences of the 
great fortress, and will supply the infantry 
for advance and observation positions, but they have not 
taken over the underground posts. These are highly mechan- 
ised—one correspondent described them as resembling the 
interior of a battleship—and French specially trained fortress 
troops are in charge of them. Our men are all above ground, 
and many of them are engaged in holding sections of the 
hilly, wooded country in front of Maginot and are actually 
billeted there in theiempty houses of the evacuated peasantry. 
The King visited his troops in their advance positions, 
returning to have lunch inside the Maginot Line with his 
French hosts. During a strenuous tour which lasted six 
days his Majesty saw the whole of his Army and Air Force, 
and conferred decorations on British and French soldiers and 
airmen. General Gamelin, the Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
was given the G.C.B., and General Georges, his Chief of Staff, 
was given the G.B.E. On his return to England the King 
sent a message to his Army through Lord Gort. In this his 
Majesty spoke of the satisfaction it had given him to visit 
his Army in France and his assurance that the modern 
British soldier was “‘ the equal of his predecessors both in 
efficiency and spirit.” The message ended with the King’s 
best wishes to all ranks and an assurance of “ the complete 
and unfailing confidence placed in them by their fellow 
countrymen,” 
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WHEN British troops took up their position in the Maginot 

Line their Divisional General issued the following order 
the day to those under his command :— 

An Order 


of the Day You have been chosen to go into action a 
the vanguard of the British Army. We shal 
be in the closest touch with our Allies, who have extende; 
to us the warmest of welcomes. Unless every one haj 
done his duty since arrival in France this unique honoy 
would not have been conferred on you. The enemy 
awaits our arrival with expectancy. ; 
The opportunity is yours to maintain and enhane 

the glorious traditions inscribed on your Colours. 

Be vigilant, be cool, and fire low, to the last man, 
to the last round and a bit more. Not only the eyes of 
your country are upon you, but those of your Allies and 
the whole Empire. 

With justice on our side, the proud watchwords will 


be “On ne passe pas” (they shall not pass) and “ On 
les aura ’’ (we shall win). 


With these fine and stirring words in their minds, the 
British division chosen for the honour of serving in the 
Maginot fortress took up their positions. 


As we go to press the news comes that the first contin. 
Canada is Here gent of troops from Canada has arrived in 
a s 


England. They are very welcome. We knew | 


they would not fail us. 


lew 


HITLER THE BOLSHEVIK 


DESPITE ever-accumulating evidence to the contrary, we 

rsist in our refusal to believe that Germany and Russia 
are allies. It is as clear as it can be—and was so even before 
the European war began—that there is a prodigious sharing 
out of booty between the two Socialist Despotisms. That 
arms have passed through Germany to Finland is no evidence 
to the contrary. Russia supplied both the Abyssinians and 
the Spanish Nationalists with oil. Of the arms that passed 
through Hongkong for Nationalist China, 85 per cent. were 
German and Italian—and yet Germany and Italy were none 
the less partners with Japan in the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
In the sharing-out, Finland falls to Russia with German 
consent. That this is so, is proved by the fact that Germany 
is bullying Sweden into neutrality. No greater service could 
be done to Russia, for the only chance Finland has of averting 
a Russian conquest is that Sweden be drawn into the war on 


| her side. And this is precisely what Germany is preventing. 


Compared with such a service, the service done to Finland 
by the despatch of a few weapons (which, in any case, ceased 
as soon as the Russian invasion began), is nothing at all. 
Nor do we see the slightest inclination on the part of 
Germany to counteract Russian neo-imperialism in South- 
eastern Europe. The Russian intention of annexing Bessa- 
arabia and perhaps Carpathian-Ruthenia and the mouths 


| of the Danube is perfectly clear. And of this intention 
_ Germany approves, for with Russia as an ally she can coerce 


the Balkan Powers the more easily. There is one thing 


| the two despotisms realize much more fully than many 
_ people in this country—that Europe is really at war, that this 
war is a fight for sheer survival, and that every immediate 


tangible interest and every sentimental consideration must be 
swept aside to clear the way that leads to final victory. 
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Germany will sacrifice everything, if in the end she cay 
seize and share out the greatest spoil that ever existed in the 
history of the world. That is the German-Russian aim— 
the overthrow and spoliation of the British Empire. Com. 
pared with that aim, everything they are striving for ip 
Northern or South-eastern Europe is trivial. 

Nor is it the pursuit of the common aim that has draw) 
Germany and Russia together and keeps them together, 
We persist in our refusal to see similarity of their natures as 
well as the identity of their aims. There is nothing “ up. 
natural’ about the German-Russian alliance—Prussia has, 
throughout her history, shown a pro-Russian bias (that she 
allowed herself to be involved in war against Russia in 19]4 
was a thoroughly un-Bismarckian aberration). It was 
at Munich on November 8 that Hitler made his most violent 
attack on Great Britain who, in his own words “ had over. 
spread Germany with war.’ His speech deserves more atten. 
tion than it received, for it is much more than an outburst 
of Anglophobia. It is speech which, mutatis mutandis, 
might have been made by a Lenin, a Zinovieff, or, for that 
matter, a Stalin. It was not only a speech against the inter- 
national order which Great Britain is defending—it was also | 


a speech against the social order for which she, and all who | 
wish her victory, stand. It was the speech of a revolutionary, ) 
of a German Bolshevik. | 

According to Hitler, Great Britain went to war with } 
Germany not so much for reasons of foreign policy as for 
domestic reasons—or “ social’’ reasons, as he calls them. 
It is the familiar Bolshevik argument. Great Britain was 
forced into the war by her internal situation. She hates and 


fears not Germany so much as the new “ anti-capitalist ” 
order created by the Nazi Revolution. She wants to crush | 
that Revolution just as she wanted to crush the Russian 
Revolution more than twenty years ago. The English, 
according to Hitler, ‘‘ hate the German social order (“‘ das 
soziale Deutschland.) What harm have we done them? | 
None at all! Have we threatened them? Never! Were 
we not ready to come to an agreement with them? We 
were! And we came to one! Did we not ourselves impose , 


— 
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a limitation on our armaments ? But none of this interested 
them. What they hate is the Germany that is such a 
dangerous example, the Germany of a new social order, the 
Germany of our labour legislation which they hated before 
the war and still hate. The Germany of public welfare, or 
social equality, the Germany that has removed class dis- 
tinctions—this is what they hate’ (here Hitler was inter- 
rupted by tempestuous cheering) “‘ they hate the Germany 
that has for seven years tried to secure a decent life for its 
people, the Germany that has removed the unemployment 
which they, with all their wealth, cannot remove. They hate 
the Germany that gives its workers decent homes—that is 
what they hate, because they feel that their own people 
might be contaminated by the example.” 

Soon after Hitler had delivered this speech a bomb 
exploded in the beer-cellar where he and his “‘ Old Guard ”’ 
had been assembled. A few obscure officials of the Nazi 
Party were killed and wounded. Not a single splinter touched 
any of the more prominent members of the Party or any of 
the ‘‘ Old Guard.” Why was not Hitler killed ? Not because 
the explosion was ill-timed, but because he “ happened ”’ 
to end his speech ten minutes earlier than had been intended. 
The official “ investigation’ showed “ without a doubt ”’ 
that the agents of the very Power he had been attacking, 
namely England, had put the bomb there. A most remarkable 
and significant proof of the absolute justice of Hitler’s 
accusations against that Power! He had said it: England 
hates and fears “the new Germany ’—and he had hardly 
spoken, when England demonstrated her hatred and fear 
in the most glaring, unmistakable manner by an abominable 
attempt on the principal creator of that “new Germany,” 
an attempt from which he escaped “ only by a miracle.” 

Some time after the outrage, reports about serious differ- 
ences between Hitler and his generals and about conflicts 
inside the Nazi Party appeared in the non-German press. 
There was even talk of a growing “‘ conservative opposition ” 
and of an active monarchist movement in Germany. Most 
of these reports reached the British press through neutral 
agencies. The usual hopes of a German “ internal collapse ” 
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were resuscitated and many people in this country thought 
the war would be “ over by spring.” 

The truth is that such rumours were spread by the Naz 
themselves (there is a special department in the Germa, 
Ministry of Propaganda for this purpose). The truth also js 
that such “ opposition’ as there was in Germany perished 
in the “ purge’ for which the ‘“‘ Munich outrage ” was the 
signal. England was “responsible ”’ for the outrage—the fey 
German conservatives and monarchists who still had opinions 
of their own were the principal victims. Was there a cop. 
servative and monarchist threat to Hitler and his régime! 
There must have been, for the foreign newspapers wer 
full of it and there was hope, in England above all, of 
winning the war through the internal collapse of Germany, 

We constantly forget or fail to realize that Germany 
is in a state of revolution and that Hitler, so far from suppres. 
ing Bolshevism is establishing it. The German Revolution js 
following the course made so familiar by its most recent 
predecessor, the Russian Revolution. The fellow feeling 
between Berlin and Moscow is not merely a matter of oppor. 
tunism. Hitler is, with great demagogic virtuosity, following 
the Bolshevik model, and is cementing ‘the masses ”— 


industrial labour, the peasantry, and the lower middle class— | 


more closely to the régime. 

The German revolution is being accelerated by the war. 
Germany is moving not only towards socialism, but towards 
something that resembles “‘ war communism.” The State 
is becoming the principal owner of property in ever-increasing 
degree. Large-scale production is dominated almost entirely 
by the German State and by the military caste which is the 
embodiment of that German State. Only this caste is not 
what used to be called such during the last European war— 


re — 


it is not the German officer corps, it is the Nazi Party (with | 


Hitler at the head) which while exterminating conservatives 


and monarchists in Germany so as to kill the conservative © 


and monarchist idea, has crushed the Socialists and the 


Communists only to adopt their idea—with an admixture of | 


Russian Bolshevism, and of notions propagated long ago 
by the predecessors of the Nazi movement, Moeller, van den 


t 
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Bruck, Spengler, and others (Spengler used to say that 
Prussianism and Socialism were the same thing). The 
German officer corps is no longer a caste by itself. It is 
completely assimilated by the régime, most of the younger 
officers in the German army, navy, and air-force are con- 
yinced Nazis. What used to be known as Prussian militarism 
is now one of the main ingredients of the spirit of the Nazi 
Party—and, barbarous as it was at all times, it is infinitely 
more barbarous now than ever before (the brutalities per- 
petrated by the martinets in the army of Frederick the 
Great that so horrified Macaulay, are nothing compared with 
the excesses committed daily by the Nazi8S.S. and S.A. on their 
civilian fellow-countrymen). 

The Bolshevik Militarism of ‘‘ the new Germany” find 
abundant expression not only in Hitler’s speeches but 
throughout the German press. One-time conservative news- 
paper like the Berliner Boersen Zeitung, the Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung, the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, and so on, 
talk the language of the Pravda and Izvestia, except that they 
set store by what they call the “evolutionary ”’ character 
of the German Revolution, for it has all along been the 
boast of the Nazis that their Revolution has been “‘ bloodless ”’ 
and “ mild,”’ indeed, they are constantly reproaching them- 
selves for their ‘“‘ tolerance ”’ and their “ excessive indulgence ”’ 
and their humanity in the treatment of their opponents, 
especially the Jews. 

But the supreme purpose of the German Revolution is 
the downfall of the British Empire. This purpose is con- 
stantly associated with the “ social purpose ”’ (as it is called) 
of that Revolution by Nazi writers. In German, as in Russian 
eyes the British Empire stands for “ capitalism,” for “ ex- 
ploitation,” and for “‘ inequality.” Just as Bolshevik Russia 
waged foreign and civil war to establish “ peace”’ and a 
“better social order” in the world, so Hitler’s Germany 
resorts to terrorism at home and conquest abroad to set up 
“a better and more peaceful Europe.” Under these high 
sounding aspirations lie concealed the predatory aims of 
Russian and German neo-imperialism and their implacable 
hostility to the British Empire. As the Deutsche Allgemeine 
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Zeitung wrote on November 30: ‘‘ Germany’s war-aim jg t, 
strike at England, with all available means, to-day, ty. 
morrow, and the day after to-morrow, until British prig 
is broken. . . . We are fighting for a Europe that shall }p 
liberated from England. . . . The exclusion of England’; 
influence will, for the first time, make it possible to demon. 
strate that a genuine European order is possible.”’ 

That “ European order ” will be set up when the might of 
England has been broken. It will be set up by Hitler and by 
Stalin. To say that the war is being fought not only that 
France and Great Britain may survive and that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia shall be restored but that European civiliza. 
tion may not perish utterly, is to state a truth that is bei 
demonstrated more and more plainly by Hitler’s Germany 
and Stalin’s Russia in all their words and actions every day, 


‘* DIGAMMA.”’ 


EXIT KARL MARX 


Durine the last few months Brother Bolshie has lost a lot of 
friends over here, and even the liquidation of Poland’s ‘ aristos’ 
is unlikely to restore him to favour. “WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD UNITE ”’ has ceased, for the time being at 
any rate, to be a heil-rousing slogan. 

A remarkable feature in the history of this ideology, 
whether it be called Bolshevism or International Class-War, 
Communism or Leftism, is its ready acceptance as a serious 
contribution to the science of Sociology. Indeed, even 
amongst our highest of high-brows, as well as in many weighty 
sociological novels—I recall, in particular, Dr. Cronin’s six 
hundred pages about coal miners on whom The Stars Look 
Down—one cannot help noticing an absence of penetrative 
criticism of Leftism, and the general acclaim of the founder 
of its ideology as a very profound philosopher. 

Now, about the philosophy of Karl Marx there is no 
secret. His whole thesis rests on the assumption that wealth 
or riches—all the good material things of life—are solely due 
to Labour and that, in consequence, Labour has the sole 
right to their enjoyment. That is the reason why, of course, 
the Workers of the World are incited to Unite. They must 
seize what rightly belongs to them. 

To an unbiased observer it might appear strange that we 
should have had to wait until the second half of last century 
for this conception of mankind’s indebtedness to Labour. A 
modicum of riches was amassed in the thousands of precedent 
years although unlimited quantities of labour were available. 
Nor did it occur to the philosophers of old to attribute the 
creation of wealth to labour. If, therefore, Goethe spoke the 
truth—‘‘ Everything great has been thought already: we 
can only endeavour to think it once again ’—the conception 
of Karl Marx was far more likely to prove specious than sound. 
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As a matter of fact, this man, whose calling was that of g | mecha! 
commercial traveller and who was quite unversed in the | (Greek; 
principles of causation or logic, does not seem to have indulged | count 
in hard thinking. His writings show that he reached his | wind-1 
conclusions by the aid of his eyes—a very untrustworthy | trivan 
guide to knowledge. Marx saw that the output of every| Th 
factory necessitated the employment of labour, and Straight. | man, | 
away jumped to the conclusion that labour caused the output, | his ey 
He also observed that steel bars, for example, went into a |a wal 
machine-shop worth £100, to emerge as screws worth £1,000, | probl 
and this convinced him that the nine-fold increase in value— | realis: 
mehr-worth, he dubbed it—was entirely due to the wage. | one § 
slaves. On similar grounds one might suggest that the it fro 
patient mule, which on any scorching day in tropical and sub. | prim: 
tropical climates can be seen toiling at an irrigation pump, is | unlin 
the creator of the harvest, or that petrol is the primary cause | marv 
of to-day’s aviation. prod: 

Since Labour, though essential, like a fertile soil and raw | trans 
materials, to the production of the good things of life, is not, | son 
after all, their fons et origo, let us endeavour to sweep away | esca] 
the cobwebs spun by Marx. bein 

While admitting that Labour is one of the causes of | the 
wealth, our Rightists argue that Capital is another, and that the 
capitalists are as contributive as wage-slaves. This argument perf 
will not hold water, however. Capital is merely an accumv- _ 
lation of wealth, so that if Labour is responsible for the | prin 
existence of wealth it is also responsible for the existence of | achi 
Capital. Further, no less than Labour, Capital had been | Thi 
obtainable in abundance for countless generations, and it was | mo! 
only in the nineteenth century that countries suddenly began 
to become really rich. The explanation of this phenomenon | out 
may prove enlightening, although to those familiar, as mani- | lab 
festly Karl Marx was not, with the intricate processes of | har 
manufacture and with the inner history of the Industrial | Ma 
Revolution, an explanation ought to be superfluous. fur 

The annual net increment in wealth of the world is valued | the 
to-day at some thousand millions pound sterling, and it could | art 
never have materialised except for the invention, towards | pr 
the end of the eighteenth century, of an efficient source of _ sti 
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mechanical power. A steam-engine had been built by a 
Greek, named Hero, two thousand years earlier, and many 
gountries possessed supplies of coal, yet everywhere primitive 
wind-mills and water-wheels remained the principal con- 
trivances employed. 

The miracle was worked by a particular man—by a Scots- 
man, James Watt—and not, be it noted, through the use of 


.|his eyes. One Sunday, in the year 1769, on returning from 


a walk he announced to his family that he had solved the 
problem. Watt was by vocation a mechanic, and by his 
realisation of the laws of thermal physics he quadrupled at 


. one swoop the efficiency of the steam-engine. He converted 
it from a toy or a dangerous contraption into a most reliable 
.|prime-mover. By so doing, he not only paved the way to 


unlimited power, but made feasible the construction of the 
marvellous machines which have multiplied the world’s 
production, not to mention the subsequent revolution in 
transport. The locomotive of George Stephenson was the 
son of James Watt’s stationary engine. And a point which 
escaped the attention of Karl Marx is that, far from Labour 
being able to claim the credit for this amazing transformation, 


of | the chief effect of power plants, machinery and railways is 


hat 
ent 
nu- 
the 


the disuse of Labour—the same amount of work can be 
performed with a fractional expenditure of labour. 

Thus neither Labour nor Capital, singly or together, is the 
primary cause of the creation of material wealth, let alone 
achievement in music and art, in literature and architecture. 
This cause has always lain in man’s brain or intelligence, or 
more pertinent to our theme perhaps, in his inventiveness. 

According to the undefiled doctrine of Class-War, as set 
out in the pages of Das Kapital, Labour means manual 
labour—the horny-handed labour of those who wield a 
hammer or a sickle. It was not long, however, before the 
Marxist rulers of Russia were compelled to recognise the 
fundamental falsity of their creed. By painful experierce, 
they re-discovered the ancient truism that a handful of 
artificers or skilled workmen have a greater influence upon 
production than hundreds of manual labourers—‘ skill is 
stronger than strength ”’ is a Latin proverb—and also that 
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skill, in contrast to dexterity, is emphatically more a matty 
of head than of hand. Proletarian labour now signi 
therefore, labour by hand or head yet this volte-face, though 
it has flattered our complacent intelligentsia, has not served 
to clear the path of Bolshevism. 

For instance, there is the crucial problem whether laboy 
by head is deserving of a higher, the same, or a lower rewan 
than labour by hand. Is the work performed by a mechani 
of greater importance to the community than that of , 
machinist, or by an author than that of his typist? And, 
should the answer be in the affirmative, whosoever receives q 
greater reward than his fellows, supposing that it more than 
suffices to keep him alive, is he not in danger of accumulating 
wealth—of becoming a capitalist ? 

The vast increase in the wealth of France and England, 
side by side with the spread of mass-misery among wage. 
earners, during the first half of the nineteenth century had 
provoked the animadversion of Christian Socialists long prior 
to the appearance of Karl Marx. And, in the days befor 
Communism was seriously put forward as the sovereign 
remedy for the ills of Society, the slogan of many Socialists 
was ‘“‘ from each man according to his power,” and of some 
Socialsts ‘‘ to each according to his needs.”’ Such a resur. 
rection of the principles of what is known as “ Guild Social. 
ism ”’ would have provided a sound framework for the elimina- 
tion of poverty, for a rising standard of living for skilled 
workmen, and for the promotion of efficiency, but only a 
framework in that no provision for a general participation in 
the national wealth increment was made. 

On the other hand, a Communistic distribution of wealth, 
although it may eradicate penury, is in the first place anti- 
social. To hold everything in common, to reward a brother 
who works well and one who works badly identically will not 
encourage the former to persevere. To reward a brother who 
works badly in the same way as one who works well can only 
deter the former from greater exertion. In other words, “ to 
each man regardless of his work’’ may sound an uplifting 


dogma ; in reality, by putting a premium on sloth, it demoral- 
ises the entire Society, and necessitates the use of the knout, 


| 
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In the second place, Red Communism, as distinct from 
Christian Communism, is synonymous with restriction of 
output and sabotage, the reason being that, whether in a 
factory or on the land or on the railways, no material induce- 
ment is offered for a larger yield, or a heavier crop, or for 
efficient handling. The fruit, therefore, of Red Communism 
is universal poverty, or a diminishing national wealth incre- 
ment which is barely worth the sharing. 

Some time ago a famous Neutral, Colonel Lindbergh, 
after visiting Red Russia, broadcast the devastating news 
that, both in personnel and equipment, the vaunted Soviet 
Air Force was hopelessly inefficient. Naturally it is, and 
Bolshevism is foredoomed to obliteration. To cite a saying 
of the late Earl Balfour: ‘‘ Bolshevism has succeeded in 
making the rich poor ; it has not been successful in making 
the poor rich.” No! In spite of its grandiose five-year- 
plans and boasted social betterment, despite mass-murder 
and periodic wholesale purgings, not within two decades, and 
never will it succeed in doing so. 


J. S. Hecur. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE COLONIES 


THE first four months of the war have been marked by q 
spate of propaganda in favour of proposals for the inter. 
nationalisation of Colonies, a scheme which would, in effec 
repay the splendid loyalty demonstrated by the Colonial 
Empire in this time of testing by a most dangerous post-war 
experiment, one certain to prejudice most gravely a number 
of Colonial territories and, if the extremists had their way, 
all of them which have not yet reached the stage of self. 
government. 

So persistent, pervasive and persuasive to the uninitiated 
is this propaganda that it merits some examination from the 
historical, strategic, economic and psychological aspects, but 
as pressure on space makes it impossible to do more than 
outline the case, attention is directed to Mr. F. S. Joelson’s 
recent book, entitled Germany’s Claims to Colonies (Hurst and 
Blackett, 8s. 6d.), since that volume unquestionably affords 
the most thorough examination of the so-called Colonial 
problem from all its angles. It deals in the fullest detail with 
Germany’s aims and claims, exposes the falsity of so many 
of the ideas which are allowed to pass for facts by large 
sections of the public in Great Britain, sets forth the dangers 
against which the Empire must still be on guard, describes 
the true nature of British Colonial rule—about which most 
people, including the well-educated classes, in this country 
entertain the most ghastly misconceptions—examines the 
many varied proposals advanced by all sorts of people with 
the object of ‘‘ appeasing ” Germany, and generally contrasts 
the truth with what has masqueraded in its guise. 

This comprehensive and very carefully documented book 
has been publicly described by many leading African 
authorities as the standard work on this vital subject, and if 
those who have made or who contemplate making proposals 
for some new Colonial order could be compelled to read it, 
they would either be prevented from doing further harm to 
the British cause, or they would at least be sinning with their 
eyes open, whereas at present more than a few blunder in 
sheer sentimental ignorance. Most of the following facts and 
arguments are taken from Mr. Joelson’s book, which is the 
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fuit of twenty-five years of the closest contact with British 
fast and Central Africa, first as a resident in what is now 
Tanganyika Territory, and for the last decade and a half as 
editor of the weekly newspaper Hast Africa and Rhodesia. 

In the forefront of any study must be placed the interests 
of the inhabitants of the Colonial territories, but, curiously 
enough, that self-evident consideration is being constantly 
overlooked. The trouble is that those who are so ready to 
plan disposal of other people’s property set to work with a 
blandly impersonal magnificence which takes no account of 
the lives and attachments of ordinary men and women. But 
those ordinary mortals, whether European, Indian or African, 
have every intention of resisting the withdrawal of British 
rule, since, with all its faults, they prefer it to any scheme 
of international administration, however attractive on paper. 
Britons in Africa will not barter their citizenship and a form 
of rule they know and trust, even though they criticise its 
shortcomings, for some a fancy status. 

If, instead of allowing doubts to flourish as a direct result 
of their own indecision, successive Cabinets in Great Britain 
had been wise enough to take their stand with the British 
African territories for which they were responsible, Hitler 
would not have been encouraged to discard his outspoken 
denunciations of a Colonial policy for Germany; he went 
back on his opinions only in the expectation of an easy 
diplomatic victory when he felt that the British policy of 
appeasement would not deny him some Colonial “ com- 
pensation ” if he pressed hard enough at the right moment. 

Fortunately for the Empire, the weakness of Westminster 
was offset by the strength and feeling not only of the whole 
Colonial Empire, but of the Dominions (which in this matter 
are plus royaliste que le roi), and by the belated realisation of 
British politicians that France, with which British fortunes 
were certain to be inextricably bound in the coming struggle, 
had no intention of seeking to silence the Nazi hyena for a 
while by feeding it with pieces torn from the African part 
of its body. 

The one unit of the British Overseas Empire which was 
not solidly anti-German in this matter was the Union of 
South Africa, where Mr. Pirow, the then Minister of Defence, 
an able, active and ambitious man of German descent, 
exerted himself to secure the readmission of Germany to 
Africa. He repeatedly commended such a development in 
his speeches and, when visiting Europe not many months 
before the outbreak of this war, he again tested the prospects 
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of such a scheme in relation to West Africa in Governmey 
and other quarters in Great Britain, Belgium, Port 
Germany and Italy. The omission of France from his itineray 
indicated that he had small hopes of success in that quarter. 
Belgium and Portugal would have nothing to do with hi 
conceptions ; and the démarche was mistimed from the Britis} 
standpoint, for Great Britain was at long last awakening fron 
the comfortable delusion that Nazism was a mere exuberang 
which would pass with the achievement of certain limite 
aims and the weight of added responsibilities. By the time 
of Mr. Pirow’s arrival it had convinced itself—years too late, 
unhappily, to prevent the impending catastrophe—that 
Nazism and pan-Germanism were one and the same 
thing. 

Being an astute lawyer, the Defence Minister of South 
Africa did not, of course, explain that his plan to make over 
to the Reich a great area in West Africa, preferably con. 
tributed jointly by Great Britain, France, Belgium and 
Portugal, must inevitably resuscitate Germany’s Mittd. 
Afrika dream. Nor did he remind his fellow-countrymen in 
the Union that even before the Franco-Prussian War a 
detailed scheme existed for the acquisition of the whole of 
South Africa by Germany, which continued long after. 
wards to cast covetous eyes upon that Dominion as the 
greatest gold producer in the world, as the one great temperate 
area of Africa in which it was still hoped that large-scale 
German settlement could be achieved, and as a strategic base 
from whence to embark upon greater projects. There is clear 
evidence that the rebellion which broke out in South Africa 
in 1914 was partly due to German intrigue, and that the 
Germans in South-West Africa had laid their plans to cross 
the frontier and attack their British neighbour when circun- 
stances were propitious. Their plans went awry, thanks 
largely to General Botha, who in his campaign in South-West 
Africa captured a German map in which the whole of Africa 
was marked “‘ German Africa.” That recalls the fact that 
in 1917 the German Colonial Office published a map clearly 
showing the immensity of the Mittel-Afrika which the Reich 
felt itself capable of demanding at the end of a victorious 
war. 


In order to throw dust in the eyes of unsuspicious Albion, 
Germany has for decades declared that tropical territories 
were necessary to her for economic reasons alone ; but there 
is an extensive German literature which belies these protesta- 
tions and, in addition to publishing a photograph of the 
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official map above-mentioned, Mr. Joelson has translated 
many of the most striking passages written by the foremost 
German authorities, whose particular anxiety was to secure 
bases in Africa from which to set about disrupting the British 
Empire. ‘‘ If we have a position of strength in Mittel- Afrika,” 
wrote Zimmermann in a memorandum placed before the 
German Imperial Cabinet as late as July, 1918, ‘‘ then we can 
compel India and Australia to respect our wishes in the 
South Seas and in Eastern Asia.” 

The difficulties which the British and French navies 
have had to face in recent weeks in seeking to settle accounts 
with the two German pocket-battleships need no emphasis. If 
Germany had been able to operate one or both of them from such 
a West African lair as Duala, the enemy striking-power would 
have been enormously enhanced, and the raider or raiders 
could have wrought terrible havoc before being brought to 
book. Submarines operating from West Africa, and the 
spread of magnetic mines from such bases, to say nothing 
of air warfare, would similarly have increased out of all 
calculation the enormity of the task with which the Allies 
are now confronted. It is literally appalling to reflect that 
this danger was averted not by the strong sense of reality 
and of duty of British Cabinet Ministers, too many of whom 
toyed even to the last moment with the crazy idea of “‘ some 
sort of Colonial arrangement which will satisfy Germany,” 
but to the resolute refusal of the Overseas Empire, and in 
the first place of East Africans, to listen to such defeatist 
ideas, against which they fought ceaselessly. 


A quarter of a century ago, when aviation was in its 
infancy, the conquered German Colonies were confiscated by 
the Allied and Associated Powers because they realised that 
there could otherwise be no guarantee of the future peace of 
the world, and on account of public revulsion at the proofs 
forthcoming between the years 1914 and 1918 of German 
misrule in Kast, West and South-West Africa. The Allies quite 
candidly admitted the great weight given to the strategic 
dangers of allowing Germany trans-oceanic bases from which 
to threaten the safety of the seas at her future convenience ; 
and it is interesting to recall that the South African delegates 
to the Peace Conference were the most insistent on that 
point. 

There is no truth in the frequently reiterated charge that 
the Germans laid down their arms in the confidence that 
their Colonies were not at stake ; on the contrary, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff were expressly told by the then Chancellor, 
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Prince Max, that the request for an armistice would jeopardiy 
the Colonies, but so dire were the straits of the Ge 
forces on the Western Front, at the time, that that smyj 
consideration was promptly brushed aside and a renews 
demand made by the military chiefs that the Germa 
Government should issue an immediate appeal t 
President Wilson—who agreed with the other delegatgy 
in Paris that the German territories in Africa and th 
South Seas must be sequestrated as a just retribution 
for past crimes and in the interests of world peace, 
In passing, it should be noted that the many people wh 
criticise the ‘‘ Colonial-guilt clause ” of the Treaty of Versaille 
are merely echoing German and pro-German propaganda— 
the truth being that no such clause appears in the treaty! 
Another favourite assertion of the uninformed but 
nonetheless self-confident disposers of Colonial territories js 
that those administered under mandate are “ different” 
from Crown Colonies and Protectorates. That is not %, 
The former, like the latter, were occupied by right of conquest; 
there is no provision for the transfer or termination of the 
African mandates until their native inhabitants are capabk 
of self-government ; they are governed on identically the 
same lines as the adjacent British Colonies and Protectorates, 
to which they are bound by the strongest economic, strategic, 
political, social and other ties. To suggest, as is constantly 
being done in this country—in the House of Commons only 
a few days before this article was sent to press—that a dis. 
tinction can and should be drawn between territories over 
which the Union Jack floated before 1914 and those in which 
it was first raised as a result of that war, is to exhibit a com. 
plete disregard of the realities. It is, indeed, as foolish to 


assume the disposability of Tanganyika Territory or South- | 


West Africa because for a short time they were under German 
rule as it would be to regard the future of Alsace and Lorraine 
as discussable because they, too, were temporarily adminis- 
tered by Germans. British or French rule in East and West 


Africa has been immensely more beneficent and unselfish | 


than German rule over the same areas, and by every principle 
of justice which considers first the welfare of the local 
inhabitants it would be impossible to reverse the verdict 
pronounced after the previous war of German aggression. 


The specious economic claims advanced by Germany are 


taken seriatim by Mr. Joelson and completely exploded. | 


Emphasising, as he does in one connection after another, 
that the interests of the local inhabitants must have pride 
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of place, he states that, after twenty-five years’ reading of 
German Colonial literature, he cannot recall one instance in 
which the African has been placed at the head of a list of 
Africa’s natural resources, whereas in the same period he has 
read many scores of English books, articles and reports which 
ive the human being his rightful precedence. 

With that necessary proviso, and a reminder of the 
absurdity of the notion that “‘ England owns a quarter of 
the globe ’—an absurdity still credited by many Britons, 
who do not understand that the Dominions are completely 
self-governing, that Southern Rhodesia likewise manages 
her own affairs except for foreign policy, and that the 


' Colonial Empire, though governed by the British Parlia- 


ment, is held in trust, not as a collection of bargaining 
counters—Mr. Joelson tells us many little-known facts. 
How few people know, for instance, that from the 
standpoint of population Holland is the first Colonial 
Power, and that in regard to area the first position goes to 
France ? Or that the Dutch Colonial Empire, which is in 
size only about one-fifth that of France, has a population 
half as large again as that of the French possessions outside 
Europe? Or that the Japanese Colonial Empire, while 
less than a third of the British, contains a slightly larger 
population ? 

Germans and pro-Germans have rent the air with their 
cries that a hostile world, led by Great Britain and France, 
has denied Germany access to raw materials. The truth is 
that for many years past there have been superfluous stocks 
of almost all foodstuffs and raw materials raised in the tropics 
and sub-tropics and that primary producers of all nationalities 
have been offering their goods unavailingly at far less than 
the cost of production. Other Powers, no less than Germany, 
have been faced with the need to purchase foreign currency, 
for even the British and French Empires and the United 
States have to buy vast quantities of goods from outside 
sources each year. The United States, for instance, takes a 
heavy annual tribute from Great Britain for cotton, tobacco 
and petrol; the Argentine is our largest supplier of beef 
and a great furnisher of wheat and maize; the Dutch East 
Indies have a virtual monopoly of the sale of quinine, so 
necessary throughout our far-flung Empire ; China is almost 
our only source of supply of soya beans. 

Supposing the impossible, that Germany could be given 
the “‘ reservoirs’ of essential raw materials for which she 
has clamoured, there is not the slightest guarantee that she 
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would have remained satisfied, for the necessities of 
generation may be useless to the next. Coal, absolutely 
essential a quarter of a century ago, has had its place us 

by mineral oils, and rubber, which could not have bem, 
termed an essential before motor vehicles came into genen| 
use, must now stand high in the list. How, then, could jt 
be possible to assure to any nation reservoirs of still under. 
mined products ? 

It has often been urged that German trade has bee 
handicapped in British Colonies, and that we should shoy 
“a greater understanding.” Germany has, in fact, bee, 
granted very much more than fair play. Whereas many 
Englishmen in Tanganyika, for instance, have been customer 
of German stores, the Germans confined their buying almost 
entirely to their compatriots; and whereas, in strict 
observance of the Congo Basin Treaties, no preference of an 
kind was given to the import or export of British goods, 
our authorities turned the blind eye to the devious means 
by which Germany fostered the sale of her manufactures and 
subsidised her nationals engaged in agriculture by paying 
more than the world market price for their coffee and sisal, 
Having been allowed to set up their own schools, which were 
generously subsidised by the local Government, they likewise 
abused that tolerance—by displaying busts of Hitler and 
maps on which the country still appeared as Deutsch Ost. 
Afrika. Incredible as it may seem, such practices were 
tolerated by the British authorities of the Territory right up 
to the outbreak of war. 

These are some of the salient features of circumstances 
which have been gratuitously transformed by our busybodies 
into “‘ the Colonial problem.” The real Colonial problem is 
to make those people understand that the Colonies cannot 
equitably be sacrificed to their passion for giving away other 
people’s homes to a predatory and revolutionary enemy. 


OVERSEAS BRITON. 


INDIANS AND THE KENYA HIGHLANDS 


Tue recent promulgation of two Orders in Council has led to 
so many loose statements being made, not only in a recent 
Debate in the Kenya Legislative Council, but also in letters 
and articles which have appeared in the local and overseas 
Press, that an accurate résumé of past history may serve to 
carify the position. 

My historical résumé will begin with the years 1896 and 
1897 (42 years ago), which were the years when pioneer 
European settlers first appeared in East Africa. 

Encouragement of European immigration into these 
Territories as a matter of policy may be dated from 1902, 
from which date the principle was definitely acted upon that 
agricultural land in the Highlands should be granted only to 
Europeans. As early as 1906, this limitation of grants of land 
in the Highlands to Europeans had arisen for official con- 
sideration, and Lord Elgin, who was at that time Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, informed the then Commissioner 
(now styled Governor) that it would not be in accordance 
with the policy of his Majesty’s Government to restrict any 
section of his Majesty’s subjects from holding land in British 
Protectorates, but he thought that in view of the compara- 
tively limited area of the East Africa Protectorate climatically 
suitable for European cultivation, a reasonable discretion 
should be exercised in dealing with applications for land from 
natives of India, or other non-Europeans, and that the 
principle which had been acted upon by the previous Com- 
missioner,-namely, that agricultural land in the Highlands 
should be granted only to Europeans, was approved. Lord 
Elgin confirmed this decision in the year 1908. 

At the time of Lord Elgin’s decisions, Government land 
in the East Africa Protectorate was alienated by allotment 
by the Land Office, and the Commissioner had the power of 
veto on all transfer of land between private holders. 
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The issue was not again raised until the year 1913, when, 
distinguished expert, Professor (later Sir William) Simpop, 
furnished a Report on various matters in Kenya, in which hy 
advocated strongly a system of racial segregation, both i 
the residential and in the commercial areas of the large 
towns. His recommendations were accepted, but before the 
could be implemented there came the outbreak of the Greg} 
War. 


CHANGES IN Lanp PoLicy 

In 1915, the Crown Lands Ordinance, 1902, was repealed, 
and the Crown Lands Ordinance, 1915, took its place. The 
main objectives of the new legislation were :— 

(a) To increase the period of leases from 99 years to 999 years. 

(6) To substitute for the system of selling land by allotment the system 

of selling leases at public auction. 

(c) To abolish the Governor’s general power of veto on transfer, which 
was found to interfere unduly with the lessee’s ability to deal with 
his land by mortgage, etc. 

The considerations which led to the enactment of the 
Crown Lands Ordinance, 1915, were purely those of land 
policy, and in no way concerned with racial questions. But to 
deal with the case of transfer it was necessary to retain, ina 
modified form, the Governor’s power of veto. It will be 
observed that the passages in the Crown Lands Ordinance of 
1915 raised no new principle but merely maintained the 
principle of past practice. 

In 1918, by which time the East African campaign had 
terminated the Report of a Local Economic Commission of 
Enquiry into Post-War Development was published. This 
contained certain disparaging references to Indians in Kenya, 
and advocated strict control of future immigration from 


India—largely in the interests of the Indians already resident 
in East Africa. Although the passages in question were 
repudiated by Lord Milner as not representing the view 
either of his Majesty’s Government or himself this Report, 
coupled with the pre-War segregation recommendations of 
Sir William Simpson, added fuel to a smouldering bitterness 
amongst Indians, and, as one of many grievances, the question 
of land tenure in the Highlands was again raised. 
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THe MitNER DESPATCH 


All these alleged grievances were carefully considered and 
discussed, both by the Imperial and the local Governments, 
over a period of more than a year (during which period it is 
important to note that the Convention of Saint Germain-en- 
Laye was signed and that Lord Milner was himself one of the 
signatories. To this I will refer later), and as a result of these 
investigations Lord Milner addressed a Despatch, dated 
May 21, 1920, to the then Governor of Kenya, conveying the 
Imperial Government’s decision on the various points at 
issue. The main decisions may be summarised as follows :— 


(a) The election of two Indian Members to the Legislative Council on a 
special franchise was approved. 

(b) Elective representation of Indians on Municipal Councils was 
approved. 

(c) No restrictive measures on Indian immigration were to be intro- 
duced, which would place natives of India at a disadvantage as 
compared with other immigrants. 

(d) Lord Elgin’s decision in regard to the reservation of the Highlands 
for Europeans was to be maintained, but reasonable opportunity was 
to be afforded for Indian agricultural settlement in areas of adequate 
extent and good quality which could be set apart for that purpose 
without infringement of native rights. 

(e) The principle of race segregation was to be adhered to in residential 
areas and, wherever practicable, in commercial areas also. 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1921 


The Government of India commented on these decisions 
by the Imperial Government in a despatch dated October 21, 
1920, and discussions ensued between the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and the Secretary of State for India, in 
regard to points at issue in Kenya and in regard to general 
considerations in other parts of the Empire. At the Imperial 
Conference of 1921 the following Resolution was adopted :— 

“The Conference, while reaffirming the Resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918, that each community of the British Common- 
wealth should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own popu- 
lation by means of restriction on immigration from any of the other 
communities, recognises that there is an incongruity between the 
position of India as an equal Member of the British Empire and the 
existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some other parts of the Empire. The Conference accordingly is of the 
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opinion that, in the interests of the solidarity of the British Commo, 

wealth, it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizenship shoy 

be recognised.” 

The following observation was appended to the Resolution. 

“The representatives of South Africa regret their inability 4 
accept this Resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of th, 
greater part of the Union.” 

The first part of the foregoing Resolution definitely ». 
affirmed the principle of control by each community of the 
composition of its population, and the second part of the 
Resolution merely stressed the obvious desirability of extend. 
ing to British Indians lawfully domiciled in other parts of 
the Empire certain civil rights. They, of course, always 
had considerably wider rights of citizenship in Kenya than in 
other parts of the Empire. 


Woop-WINTERTON REPORT 


In 1922 an Inter-Departmental Committee, consisting of 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
and for India (The Hon. E. Wood, M.P., and the Ear 
Winterton, M.P.), and certain other officials, met during the 
summer. They drew up a Report, and these recommendations 
were conveyed to Sir Robert Coryndon, who by then had 
succeeded Sir Edward Northey as Governor of Kenya. The 
main suggestions in the Report were as follows :— 


1. Franchise—A Common Electoral Roll, subject to educational and 
property qualifications, so graded as to approximately result ina 
10 per cent. Indian Electorate of the total Indian population. 

. Municipal Franchise.—Indians to be given adequate representation 
on an elective basis, where such basis already existed for Europeans. 

3. Segregation.—No segregation, either commercial or residential, in 

Municipalities. 
4. Immigration.—No change at that moment in existing regulations, 
but the Secretary of State added a Note reserving the right, should 
the danger ever arise of a large influx of Indians, to hold himself 
entirely free to take such action as might be necessary. In view of 
figures which had been supplied to him as to the influx and efflux 
of Indians in 1921, he did not consider it necessary to insist on any 
alteration of the law at that time. 
5. Highlands.—The Colonial Office could not contemplate any change 
in the existing Law and practice, having regard to past policy and 
commitments. 
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These proposals met with approval by neither party. It 
was therefore arranged that further European and Indian 
delegations should go to England from Kenya, together with 
the Governor. The India delegation was headed by the 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, who came from India specially 


for the purpose. 


Waite Parrr, 1923 

The delegations arrived in England early in 1923, and as a 
result of the meticulous re-examination of the position which 
took place, his Majesty’s Government arrived at final and 
definite conclusions, which were set forth in the famous 
White Paper of 1923. 

In regard to the Kenya Highlands the following was the 
decision recorded :— 


“ After reviewing the history of this question, and taking into 
consideration the facts that during the last fifteen years European 
subjects have been encouraged to develop the Highlands, and that 
during that period settlers have taken up land in the Highlands on 
this understanding, his Majesty’s Government have decided that 
the existing practice must be maintained as regards both initial 
grants and transfers. 

An area of land in the Lowlands which can be set aside without 
infringing on native reserves and without conflicting with native 
requirements will be temporarily reserved in order that it may be 
ascertained by experience what demand there is for agricultural 
land on the part of Indians who will give suitable guarantees of their 
intention to develop the land themselves. After the expiration of a 
limited period, the reservation of this area in the Lowlands will be 
reconsidered in the light of the experience so gained.”’ 


In view of recent allegations, it might not be out of place 
to quote the final paragraph of the 1923 Memorandum :— 


“In conclusion, his Majesty’s Government desire to record that 
the decisions embodied in this Memorandum have only been taken 
after an exhaustive review of the several complicating factors which 
have led to the present unhappy controversy. Their constant endeavour 
throughout their deliberations has been to relate the principles which 
must govern the administration of a British Colony in Tropical Africa 
to the wider considerations of general Imperial Policy as enunciated 
in the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921. It is regretted 
that on certain material points it has not been possible to meet the 
wishes of the Government of India, whose views have received the 
fullest consideration from his Majesty’s Government at the instance of 
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the Secretary of State for India. It is not to be expected that issues 
sO grave can be composed to the immediate satisfaction of the sever 
interests concerned, but his Majesty’s Government believe that the 
decisions now taken, resting as they do on the broad basis of the British 
Trusteeship for the African, provide an equitable adjustment of those 
interests. It is the confident expectation of his Majesty’s Governmey 
that, if the whole matter is viewed in its proper perspective, Aecisions yp 
based will be accorded general acceptance, and it is their earnest hope 
that a sincere effort will be made to restore in Kenya that spirit of q, 
operation and goodwill so essential to its welfare and development,” 


This clearly shows that the Resolution of the Impery 
Conference of 1921 was remembered. 


CLosER Union Enquiry, 1927 


The issue was not again raised for a period of years. The 
fact, however, should not be overlooked that a further White 
Paper was presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Duke of Devonshire, in July, 1927, on “‘ Future Policy in 
Regard to East Africa.” This Memorandum dealt with 
proposals for the setting up of a Commission to enquir 
into Closer Union between the East African Territories, 
in the final paragraph it is reaffirmed that :— 

“His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that they adher 
to the underlying principles of the White Paper of 1923, both in regan 


to the political status and other rights of British Indians resident in 
East Africa.” 


This brings us to the Carter Commission Enquiry, April, 
1932, to “‘ Consider and Report upon certain land problems 
in the Colony of Kenya.” Their sixth term of reference was as 
follows :— 


“To define the area generally known as ‘ The Highlands,’ within 
which persons of European descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1923.” 
The history of the Carter Commission is comparatively 

recent. Their Report was signed in July, 1933, and published 
in a White Paper in May, 1934. Sections 9 and 10 of this 
White Paper read as follows :— 


“9. The Commission have defined the boundaries of the European | 


Highlands, and his Majesty’s Government propose to accept their 
recommendations in regard to this, 
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“10. The Commission recommend that the boundaries of the Reserves 
and of the Class C lands (native leasehold areas) and of the Highlands, 
should be declared by Order-in-Council. This will give an added sense 
of security, in that these boundaries could not thereafter be altered 
by local Ordinance. His Majesty’s Government approve of this recom- 
mendation, and propose that in due course these boundaries should be 
declared by Order-in-Council.” 

The necessary legislation to implement the Carter 
(Commission recommendations, the Lands Trust Ordinance 
(1938), and the Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance 
(1938) were duly passed, and the Orders by his Majesty 
in Council, on which these Ordinances are based, were 
promulgated in February last. It can scarcely be claimed 
that these Orders-in-Council have been suddenly thrust upon 
an unsuspecting and oppressed community, nor can it justi- 
fiably be represented that a policy and administrative practice 
which has, in fact, been maintained since 1902, i.e., 37 years, 
has now been suddenly reversed. 

If readers will revert to my historical précis, they 
will see that the Act was signed in 1919. Lord Milner’s 
Despatch was dated 1920, the Wood Winterton Report was 
in 1922, the White Paper was in 1923, and the further White 
Paper to which I have referred was issued in 1927. The 
recommendations of the Carter Commission, whose terms of 
reference were drawn up in 1932, were accepted in 1934, and 
the Orders-in-Council and co-related legislation were ap- 
proved by the Imperial Government at the end of the year 
1938 and the beginning of the year 1939. It is now suggested 
that the Imperial Government is unmindful of its commit- 
ments under the Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye. 
My reply is this: Is it likely that this question would 
have been overlooked during the far more heated discussions 
of 1920, 1921 and 1923, when the Convention of St. Germain- 
en-Laye was fresh in everybody’s mind ? Incidentally, Lord 
Milner, who signed the 1920 Despatch which reaffirmed the 
policy of the reservation of the Highlands for Europeans, 
was also a signatory on behalf of His Majesty the King to 
the Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye. In adhering to 
the position adopted by his predecessors on the Highlands 
issue, Lord Milner made it clear that the reservation of a 
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certain area for Europeans implied that a similar reservatio, 
should be available for Indians who wished to take up Agr. 
cultural land, and he contemplated a reservation of sug 
land in the Lowlands of Kenya, on the understanding thy 
the land offered to Indian settlers would be examined ag ;, 
its suitability and adequacy by a representative whom t) 
Indian Government might send. The truth of the matter; 
that the suggestion of raising this point in April, 1939, hy 
emanated from certain agitatory influences in India, who fe 
that the present crisis in world affairs is suitable for makin 
what unkind people might suggest were “ opportunig 
political demands.” 


F. CaVENDISH-BENTINCK, 


HOW MUCH WAR EFFORT? 
I. DO WE REALIZE? 


Ir we could penetrate the mind of the “ powers that be” 
in Germany we should probably find that at this moment they 
would if they could jump at terms of peace which they dare 
not disclose to their own people who have been bamboozled 
by one fable after another. In German eyes Germany’s 
enemies are always more or less on their beam ends. At 
one moment the British “‘ are about to skedaddle and leave 
their Allies in the lurch.”’ At another, “ France is fed up with 
the war,” or it is only “‘ a question of weeks as to when the 
British sue Herr Hitler for peace.”” At another, France is 
“finished,’’ and the only lingering doubt is as to the precise 
day on which the Prussian legions will camp in the Champs 
Elysees. Paris, Nancy, Calais, Croydon have all been 
bombed and destroyed at different dates in the imagination 
of the deluded Germans, who must wonder why the war still 
continues considering the series of prodigious triumphs 
registered by the Goerings and Goebbelses. The curious 

ing about our enemy which makes his mentality incom- 

hensible is that however often he is hocussed he comes up 
smiling to gulp the next legend. Lincoln’s aphorism, “‘ You 
can fool all the people some of the time, and some people 
for all time, but you cannot fool all people for all time ”’ 
evidently does not apply to this peculiar race, who we under- 
stand as little as they understand us. If we would avoid 
perilous blunders we should at any rate assume that they 
will follow their Government to the end and “ defend” 
the Fatherland to the death, because, despite all their mis- 
takes and miscalculations, the German Government—which 
is the German People far more than the British Government 
is the British People—fully realize the portentous stake for 
which they are fighting and know that there is no half-way 
house between complete victory and their own total extinc- 
tion. This, of course, does not mean that whenever they 
realize success to be unattainable, Herr Hitler and his advisers 
would refrain from enlisting their powerful ally, the American 
Pacifist, to work in London and Washington for a “ drawn 
war.” This s tive phrase was current last month. The 
House of Lords debated it. The usual Bishop bleated the 
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usual arguments unaware that he flew Herr Hitler’s « 
kite.” This move signifies that the longer heads in Germany 
and their friends abroad realize that she has bitte, 
off more than she can chew, and that if it were possibl. 
to arrange a truce while she still owns foreign countries 
she might conceivably retire from the fray on the terms that 
we all go home and lick our wounds, while she keeps her gains 
and renews the struggle at a more propitious moment, 
This would undoubtedly happen if by any mischance our ow, 
pacifists gained the upper hand here and could call a halt— 
for it would be nothing more than a halt—in conjunction 
with the Potsdam Party across the Atlantic, which is pp. 
inforced by American mis-comprehension of the world, 
There have been open hints in the German-owned neutral preg 
as to the desirability of a settlement. This means that a series 
of wars in the future would suit Germany rather better than 
war at one fell swoop. This effort may be interpreted as a 
symptom of some doubt as to Germany’s present prospects, 
having failed to divide the Allies and seeing that they mean 
to contribute every possible ounce to the common cause. 


The winning of this war concerns every man, woman 
and child throughout the British Empire, no less than in 
France, Poland, Bohemia, Belgium, Finland, Roumania, 
Turkey, and any other peoples who may regard their fate 
as bound up with the maintenance of civilization. There are 
natural heart-searchings as to whether enough is being 
done by those engaged, and if we are wise we shall confine 
our enquiries to our own efforts rather than speculate whether 
one or other of our Allies are doing their utmost, or whether 
and when some much-discussed neutral may take the field. 
People in glass houses can’t afford to throw stones. Moreover 
there is no one at whom the contumelious stone can be 
thrown by any Englishman. 


Of France we need only say that she is the envy and 
admiration of surrounding nations owing to the splendid 
manner in which the entire French people have responded 
to the call and risen to the occasion. Recent visitors to 
France who had previously under-rated the French, mistaking 


the flotsam and jetsam of cosmopolitan boulevards for the life — 


of the nation, are immensely impressed by the magnificent 


solidarity and single-minded devotion with which a great | 


purpose is being pursued by a people who have “ found them- 
selves,’ and are showing the world how a great nation should 
comport herself in the crisis of her fate. There has been no 
question of “business as usual ”’ across the Channel, or of 


PS 
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“racing as usual,” or “drinking as usual,” or “ strikes as 
ysual.” Everything “usual” in peace has been set aside 
in war, and the entire community is mobilized for the sole 
purpose of beating the Boches, and recovering the security 
jost since 1936. France deserves a stroke of luck after a 

riod of extraordinarily rotten politics such as we in this 
island should be able to understand, because we have suffered 
from a similar phenomenon. And she has had a stroke of 
luck in throwing up a great soldier without any axe to grind, 
whose only waking and sleeping thought is the salvation of 
his country, and the defeat of her enemies. 

What of our noble selves ? Are we content with our per- 
formance since last September? The conduct of our mag- 
nificent sailors, the superb performance of our airmen, is 
beyond all praise, and has added many a brilliant page to 
British annals. But the nation as a whole must ask them- 
selves whether we have done and are doing everything we 
ought to do in order to secure the speediest possible victory, 
or are we just drifting along waiting to see what may turn 
up, and trusting, without looking six months ahead, that 
such soldiers and sailors as we may be equipping may pull 
us through ? Although this struggle has so far only been 
fought on the sea, at any moment the attack may come on 
land, on our small army in France and on our people at home. 
Our fate as a nation and an Empire and an independent people 
depends upon the victory of the indomitable Franco-Anglo- 
Polish forces in the West, no less than on the work done in 
the seven seas. Into the controversy on numbers we have no 
ambition to enter, having no means of checking the figures 
of competitive arithmeticians, but if the Allies can stick it 
as they seem able to do, it would appear impossible for 
Germany to endure indefinitely. At present she is trying 
us out at the war of nerves. We are not afraid of that, what 
we are afraid of is that her inaction should send our Govern- 
ment to sleep. 

Our single duty is to imitate France in doing our utmost 
and in bending every national energy to the common cause. 
Are we satisfied that everything has been done that should 


| have been done, and that stupendous as was the failure of 
| foresight after the last war, at any rate are we sure that since 
| the new outbreak little has been left to chance ? 


The winning of the war is the only issue. Nothing else 
matters. Every word said or printed, or unsaid or unprinted, 
should be judged from this standpoint, and from no other. 
Does it help or embarrass our Arms and those of our Allies. 
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It is very easy to say—and it sounds plausible—that ay 

criticism of the Government weakens its position, and cop. 
sequently its action. The one and only question is, whethe 
if left to itself the Government would be more likely to qd 
the right thing than if stimulated by criticism, because it jg 
obvious that in that case the critic has no locus standi. Wer 
we more likely to beat the Boches by remaining silent, 
by saying ditto to everything said or done by his Majesty’, 
Ministers, however much they might differ from one another, 
and however confused may be their action, which of us would 
not prefer to remain silent or to go on saying ditto throughout 
the war? If the closing of any of our businesses would 
promote the national cause, who would not close ? Criticism 
in peace-time, when issues are relatively insignificant, may 
conceivably be regarded as a species of sport, though even the 
most hardened campaigner becomes infinitely weary of 
finding fault. But criticism in war is at best a painful and 
odious occupation. 

Unfortunately we have learnt from bitter experience 
that without the salutary tonic of criticism British Govern. 
ments relapse into those blunders which are worse than 
crimes. 

I trust that the reader will agree that so long as criticism 
is honest and founded on facts and not inspired by any ul- 
terior political object, but simply and solely with a view to 
smashing the barbarous Boche, it is no less useful and indeed 
urgent in war than in peace. It is indeed more necessary in 
war, because our parliamentary politicians know something 
of the problems of peace, but of the problems of war the 
great majority, to whatsoever party they may belong, know 
—nil. 


HOW MUCH WAR EFFORT? 
Il. WHAT A SERVING AIRMAN THINKS 


QrFICERS and men who are serving get very few opportunities 
of saying what they really think about Ministers and Parlia- 
ment, but on November 29 Wing-Commander James, Member 
for Wellingborough, voiced in the House of Commons the 
universal feeling of the Services : 

I confess that I feel very much out of touch with this 
House. It has been my good fortune to have been mobilised 
since the first day of the war, and I have been living ina 
very different atmosphere to that which I find on the very rare 
occasions when I return to Westminster. I wish to express 
one or two views of one who admits that he is out of touch 
with this House. 

I do not believe that the people of this country want 
party politics from either side. This country wants peace, 
and it knows it will only get peace through the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, such as can only be hindered by party 
politics. The people realise that the war can be vigorously 
prosecuted only if they are prepared to accept bold and 
vigorous leadership and sacrifices. This is being hampered, 
I believe, by party considerations. I must confess on the 
rare occasions that I come to this House I sometimes feel 
slightly sick. Parliament, in my opinion, has abundantly 
justified itself in so far it has acted as the guardian of the 
liberties of the public. It has stultified itself whenever it has 
played at party politics. I believe that both the Government 
and the Opposition have been elected to this House on a peace- 
time mandate. The outbreak of war has torn up that man- 
date, and the House has got a different mandate—a mandate 
given to it by acclamation, namely, to conduct the war to a 
successful conclusion at the earliest possible moment. In 
those circumstances, personal antipathies, which we cherish 
in this House, should be set aside by the overwhelming 
antipathy which we all have for Nazi policy. When I hear 
people say, “‘So-and-so could not work with so-and-so,” 
I think that is childishly out of perspective. The attitude 
taken up sometimes by the Opposition is not altogether 
justified by the funk and fumbling which is so very noticeable 
among three or four of the senior older and staler politicians 
who still decorate the Front Bench—[Hon. MeEmBezrs: 
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“Name them ”’)—men who in the present circumstances cay 
only be a millstone round the neck of the Prime Minister, j, 
whom we all have extreme confidence. I only deprive myself 
of the shallow and transitory pleasure of suggesting whom | 
mean, because it will make it more difficult for the Prime 
Minister when the time comes—and I hope it will come soon— 
to move them into other or higher spheres. Everyone knows 
to whom I am alluding ; the Chief Whip knows and the public 
know. 


Mr. BucHanaNn : Some of us donot know. Let usall knoy, 

Wine-CoMMANDER JAMES: I will not be led aside by the 
hon. Gentleman. The last war showed that different qualities 
are needed in peace to those needed in war. It is no discredit 
for a man who has served his country eminently in peace to 
be unfitted to share in leading it in war. They are two differ. 
ent things. It is true not only of politics, but also of the 
fighting Services. We have not yet under pressure of war, 
either in politics or in the Services, started to move square 
pegs from round holes. It is undeniable that the political 
executive has not done well since the outbreak of war, because 
it has lacked the first great requisite for conducting a war-time 
policy, that of courage. Whatever the reasons may be, 
the fact remains that the country has not been given the 
vigorous leaders it wants. For my part, I am out of touch 
with the House, but I should like to see a non-party Gover. 
ment formed as soon as possible, and I would like to see party 
politics put right away into cold storage until the war is over. 
It is absurd to imagine or to delude ourselves that there will 
be enough left out of the wreckage of victory to carry on the 
sort of party politics in which we have been indulging. 

We shall have new problems ; new problems at home and 
abroad. I would like to see a non-party Government formed, 
because it would be the most effectual method of prosecuting 
the war to a satisfactory conclusion. I would like particularly 
to see someone, such as the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition in the War Cabinet, not because I like or 
respect or admire his peace-time politics, but because I believe 
with his very considerable military experience he would bring 
to the counsels of the Cabinet a breath of reality and know- 
ledge which is, I cannot help thinking, somewhat lacking. 
Am I wrong in thinking that in the present inner Cabinet only 
one in three has ever heard a shot fired in anger? Is it not 
rather extraordinary that twenty years after the last war we 
should be led in this war by a Cabinet of old gentlemen of 
whom, I think, only.one in three has ever heard a shot fired 
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in anger—I do not mean as visitors, but in the proper vernacu- 
lar sense of the phrase? I should like to see the Prime 
Minister summon to his assistance such Members of the 
Opposition as are best qualified and able to help towards 
winning the war, because I believe that all vested interests, 

litical and economic, have to be harnessed alike. It is 
undeniable that capital is harnessed ; our taxation has seen 
tothat. Profiteering, if not impossible, is extremely difficult. 
We have been promised the further check that at the end of 
the war there will be a survey of capital increases, and if it be 
found that any capitalist has, through the war, increased his 
wealth the matter will be dealt with. The country and Parlia- 
ment will not forgive any failure to deal with this. 


I think the Opposition might, perhaps, be a little more 
generous and more fair in admitting that the well-to-do have 
accepted without a murmur the most crushing and annihilating 
taxation. I say this because we have had so much emphasis 
this afternoon on the sufferings of the poor. I myself have 
not heard of one case of persons in the better-to-do classes 
failing to place their services as well as their wealth at the 
disposal of the country, be they men or women. I have 
heard of no conscientious objectors or shirkers here. But 
let it not be forgotten that labour is as powerful a vested 
interest as capital; indeed, by its voting strength more 
powerful. Labour can profiteer just as well as capitalism. 
Labour would be well advised to see from both the highest 
motives and from long-sighted self-interest they do not make 
undue demands on our not by any means unlimited national 
resources. 


In my daily life among those who have been mobilised 
Iam more and more impressed by the unfairness of the present 
phase of our voluntary system. The men who have come 
forward from the most patriotic and self-sacrificing sections of 
all classes of the country are at a disadvantage compared 
with the men who have not come forward. We must have 
equality of effort and equality of sacrifice. The House will 
remember how frightened some Members of the Government 
were at the introduction of conscription. That fear was quite 
unjustified. The country knew it was necessary and that it 
was fair, and there was no difficulty at all. Are we less 
patriotic, less democratic or less radical than the French ? 
They have managed things very much better, much more 
fairly and less wastefully. You have only to look at the 
relative rises in the cost of living in England and France 
to see one beneficial result that has accrued to the workers of 
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France by the self-sacrifices which they have been prepare 
tomake. The truth is that the French are not more patriotic 
but a great deal more realistic. With great respect to th 
hon. Member opposite, I submit that the real question aboy 
the home front is not how many quarts you can get out of 
a pint pot, but how much you are going to save out of the 
wreckage of the home front. The greater the sacrifices which 
are made now the less we shall have to make after the war, 


We are pursuing a short-sighted policy. If we go on a 
we are now we shall inevitably be faced with inflation. Inf. 
tion will be a greater danger and a greater burden than an 
sacrifice that the people might be prepared to face at the 
present time. As Mr. Keynes pointed out in The Timg 
yesterday, inflation from a political point of view has one 
great advantage in that no one person can be held to be 
responsible for it. This is a consolation to cowardly Ministers, 


I believe that a non-party Government is essential to 
secure a fair and acceptable balance of interests in this 
country. I refuse to believe that the Opposition leaders lack 
courage to bear their responsibilities. Room for them in the 
Government might well be made by the removal of some of the 
people who are in the Government at the present moment, 
I do not feel myself bound by party ties. I would vote 
against the Government to-morrow on a three-line whip— 
and I have such great respect for our Parliamentary system 
that I have obtained a mandate from the executive of my 
association to do so—if I believed that in doing so I should 
be in any way helping the prosecution of the war. If the 
Government want to get in fresh blood to the House or to the 
administration, there must be many Members like myself, 
with full-time war jobs outside the House, who are ready to 
give up their seats to make way for others. I am sure there 
are many people on both sides of the House ready to do that. 
I do not believe that the Opposition, any more than the 
people they represent, are unsporting and unfair. I do not 
believe that they would like to go into the Lobby and defeat 
the Government on a domestic issue when the Government 
are without many of their supporters, who are away as 4 
result of mobilisation—and the time will come when many 
more will be away mobilised. I make this appeal to the 
Opposition. Do let those of us who come here very rarely 
come back to a Council of State, in which we are jealous of our 
liberties, prepared to oppose the Government on matters of 
detail, but united in the main consideration, which is to get 
on with the war. 


oi oe eae 


HOW MUCH WAR EFFORT? 
TiJ]. THE CRIME OF CRITICISM 


AccorpINe to the Man in the Cabinet—any man in any 
Cabinet—the sole function of the Man in the Street—any 
man in any street—is to admire and applaud the Parliamentary 
and platform performances of the Man in the Cabinet. It is 
his plain duty in peace-time, when our wonderful Party 
System is in full swing, though it is conceded that the Man 
in the Street is at liberty to choose one or other of three 
Parties. In war-time it is doubly his duty to support the 
Government of the day in every manifestation of ineptitude 
as of statesmanship, because the fate of the State is bound up 
with its maintenance. Thus, neither in peace nor in war may 
the much-flattered man in the street exercise any serious 
volition. At the best he has a choice of caucuses. At the worst 
he must follow the nominees of a caucus to catastrophe. In 
war he must rally to whomsoever happened to be in office 
when peace ceased to be the greatest of British interests. 

This delightful doctrine, dear to the politician, has the 
merit of simplicity. It makes the lot of the politician exceed- 
ingly easy even at the most difficult times. Should he blunder 
sufficiently in peace to forfeit public confidence he merely 
crosses the floor of one or other House and sits on the left 
of the Lord Chancellor, or the Speaker, as the case may be, 
at a substantial pecuniary loss but on an equally lordly 
Front Bench to that just vacated, which enables him to 
harangue “‘ the country” with almost the old authority, and 
with every prospect at some turn of fortune’s wheel of recover- 
ing his former emoluments. He may conceivably undergo a 
certain amount of criticism at the hands of the Party whose 
affairs he has muddled, but hard words break no bones and 
public memory is proverbially short. Once on a Front Bench 
always on a Front Bench is the accepted creed of our parlia- 
mentarians, as we have learnt afresh from the Ministerial war 
reshufile. 

In war public men escape still more lightly than in peace, 
whatever their shortcomings or crimes. They may have been 
in power for years in unchallenged control of national affairs, 
with uninterrupted command of all the inside confidential 
information at the service of the Government of Great Britain, 
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which is fortunate in the ability of many of her representative, 
abroad who vainly endeavour to educate “ responsible statgg. 
men ”’ on subjects they refuse to learn. Our politicians Tay 
have allowed their country to enter half-armed a life-ang. 
death struggle of which they were fully aware, but for which 
they refused to make serious preparation, thereby making the 
war absolutely inevitable and robbing peace of any ghost of 
a chance. Even when the storm rose upon Europe a few year 
ago our parliamentarians were totally incapable of see; 
that it was a storm which concerned this country, hayij 
satisfied themselves by dint of repetition that storms were ap 
anachronism and that even should a storm come, it could not 
possibly hurt us owing to our love of peace. Only when it 
strikes them in the face do they realise that the impossible 
has occurred. Even then the dominating idea of professional 
politicians was to warn off the management of the war 
anybody with any knowledge of war. They had been con. 
fessedly and flagrantly wrong in proclaiming “ peace with 
honour” when there was no peace. Their atonement did 
not take the form, as might have been surmised by the un. 
sophisticated, of crying peccavi, donning the white sheet, and 
seeking retirement. They did not summon to their councils 
those who had made a study of war. 


In former wars British statesmen had much to complain 
of because they were treacherously sniped from behind b 
renegades who were working hand in glove with the enemies 
of their country, or, at any rate, were pursuing a common 
object with the external foe because they sought to hamper 
the Government in the conduct of the war in the hope that 
Great Britain would be beaten either by France, Russia, 
Germany, or the Boers, as the case may be. The conduct of 
a section of the Whigs during the struggle with Napoleon was 
an infamy from which this despicable coterie—who found a 
suitable chronicler in Creevey—will never recover. The 
attitude of the Cobdenites during the Crimean War was almost 
as bad. They were prepared to attribute every virtue to the 


enemy, simply because he was an enemy, and every vice to } 


their own country, simply because it was their own country. 
The performances of the pro-Boer Opposition is within the 


recollection of the older members of the community. I cannot | 


remember that Sir John Simon was in those days specially , 


helpful to the national cause. I have a dim idea that he formed 
one of a group of young Oxonians who banded themselves 
together to obstruct and vilify Joseph Chamberlain, who 
throughout the struggle had two enemies on his hands. His 
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record in the last great war is known. He resigned from 
office sooner than support conscription. 

War came and destroyed the fools’ paradise of the pacifists, 
as well as the prestige of those inhabiting it, who had claimed 
to monopolise all the sagacity and statesmanship of the 
country. The future historian will record that not one of 
our smug Mandarins from that day to this had the decency 
to attempt any sort of amende to the nation whose interests 
they neglected throughout a decade by the manner in 
which they allowed themselves to be bamboozled by our 
deadly enemies in Berlin and Geneva. They deliberately 
sinned against the light. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and airmen are splendid and inspire 
unbounded confidence and admiration, but they require 
protection from political ineptitude in war, even more than 
in peace. If we wanted the Germans to win we should con- 
fine ourselves to the ejaculation “‘ Trust the politicians!” It 
is because we passionately desire to smash Germany and 
scatter the German people, and cannot share our contem- 
poraries’ faith in talkers, that we keep on saying “‘ Watch 
the politicians!”» The men, on sea and in the air, have 
watched and fought the enemy with sleepless vigilance and 
splendid heroism. The men who reluctantly stay at the back 
owe it to the men at the front to keep the politicians in order. 
That is the defence of the crime of criticism. Left to them- 
selves, Ministers have a genius for wrong decisions. All lawyers 
know something about law. Few lawyers know anything about 
war. As the Daily Mail once reminded them, we are not at 
law with Germany as they seem to imagine, we are at war 
with Germany. Sir John Simon’s judgment on war may be 
gathered from his sapient observation : “‘ One volunteer was 
worth three pressed men, and the Kaiser already knew it!” 
(Ashton-under-Lyne, November 21, 1914.) That he has since 
changed his views in response to public pressure does not mean 
that his war knowledge has improved, only that he has found 
his former views are no longer fashionable. 

We may trust the Navy. We may trust the Army. We 
may trust our own people whenever they are given a chance. 
We may trust our Allies, great and small, but we shall ruin 
everything if we place unlimited trust in the politicians. 


HOW MUCH WAR EFFORT? 
IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


November 26 

Our usual parade after Church to-day resolved itggf 
into an indignation meeting held by Miss Hart, with Colong 
Blore presiding and old Mr. Boob applauding. It appeay 
that yesterday the London children had a spree in the Church, 
which has always been kept open in the day-time, and jy 
the course of their play they had a paper-chase with the 
leaflets, made the hassocks up into sandbag protection fq 
the pulpit and mixed all the prayer-books. The village was 
properly shocked. ‘“‘ There is nothing to be done with them 
London children,” said Mr. Boob. He feels his lack of 
influence with them very much. He is a man with a vey 
loud voice and has brought up a large family of children by 
its means, and he overawes his workmen. He roars at the 
London children and they laugh at him, and immediately 
do what he forbids. Colonel Blore is more effective. He 
says very little and looks very grim, and even the Lond 
children are rather frightened of him. The upshot of all this 
is that the Church is to be closed, except for the hours of 
service. 
November 30. 

We have had such ceaseless rain that I went to London 
for two nights and found it very interesting. At night it is 
lovely, but walking about is terrifying, even with a torch. | 
dined out and had the impression that all the people in the 
know know nothing, and all the outsiders tell you what 
Hitler said to Goering yesterday morning, as well as what 
General Gamelin said to Lord Gort last week. I met some 
Americans who were bewildered and rather trying. “‘ Why 
can’t you make an arrangement with Germany instead of 
having this war?” they said. I asked, ‘‘ What arrange. 
ment?” ‘‘ Oh, some arrangement to agree,” they replied. 
I could only ask why President Abraham Lincoln had fought 
in 1861. There was a great confusion in their minds between 
acts and words. We see the same confusion in the minds of 
Socialists in this country. 

What struck me in London was that, although the shops 
were empty, there was a good deal of night traffic until late. 
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The taxis were streaming past the house where I was until 
jong past midnight. I hope from this that the young are 
enjoying themselves a little in these grim days. 

I found a letter from Mary, my niece, in the North of 
England. She says : 


“T have started a hundred work parties and there isno work. I 
have trained a hundred land girls and nobody wants them. What a 


war!” 

It certainly is queer the way in which the Government 
continues to ask for what we don’t want. They have just 
asked for 20,000 more A.T.S. All the A.T.S. I know are 
standing by—just as all the V.A.D.s are unemployed. In 
the case of the A.T.S. it would seem to any ordinary person 
that the out-of-work motor mechanics, of which there are 
thousands, should be enrolled before the young women who 
can drive, but not mend a car. 


Back in the country again and amidst village doings I find 
myself full of queries. Who is going to ginger up the 
Government ? And who is going to impress the County War 
Agricultural Committees with the need for greater drive? 
The good farmers are all right but the slack ones are all 
wrong. How are they to be stimulated ? 


BERKELEY, BASIC SPEECH AND BASIC 
MONEY 


WE have been having some letters in the newspapers about 
British-American Scientific Commercial Speech. 

It is, it seems, a pity it has been given the name “ Basi 
ENGLISH,” and not just “‘ Basic,”’ because (as the letters 
show) it has given rise to a wrong point of view. 

The chief purpose of Basic is to give men who have little 
or no knowledge of English an easy language that they can, 
will and are making a start to use. It has also another 
special value for Standard English. By making a change 
into Basic from Standard English, it is easy to bring out the 
sense of a complex sentence, if, indeed, there is any real 
sense in it. 

So far... fairly good! But as Basic is unfamiliar to 
the writer, he would prefer now to return to his normal 
speech. 

There is nothing better than an actual example, so | 
propose to take a passage which has attracted my notice 
from a book on Berkeley by G. Dawes Hicks (Leaders of 
Philosophy Series. Benn, Ltd.), page 165. For the sake of 
easy reference I shall give, sentence by sentence, first the 


Note. 


passage, then the Basic translation, and thirdly any notes 
or remarks. 


BERKELEY ON ARITHMETIC 

Passage. Mathematical terms are not rightly to be construed 
as representations of subjects. 

Basic. Numbers ought not to be taken in the sense of 
putting objects before the mind. 

Note. Semantics teaches us not to confuse a word with 
what it stands for. Likewise, a number is a 
symbol, not a thing. 

Passage. Seeing there are no universal or general objects, the 
generality appertaining to mathematical terms 
cannot be interpreted to mean that mathematical 
propositions are statements about specific kinds of 
objects. 

Basic. As there are in existence no sort of objects that are 
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constant in any behaviour equal to that of numbers, 
therefore the statements about the behaviour of 
numbers cannot be the same thing as statements 
about the behaviour of any kind of object. 

How should one translate “general” and 
‘“‘universal’’ objects? The sentence is not 
reasoning. It is tautology. The translation is 
lengthy, but it does bring out the sense. Briefly, 
it says numbers are not things, so repeating the 
first sentence. 

No doubt, mathematical propositions do refer, in 
the long run, to concrete individual facts. 

No doubt, numbers do have reference, in the long 
run, to objects. 

How far must they run? The meaning of any 
special set of numbers is given when some object 
is taken to define the unit, i.e., whatever is to be 
thought of as “ one.” 

But, like words, mathematical terms acquire a 
generality through being arbitrarily selected to 
subserve a certain function. 

But, all the same, the reason numbers have their 
behaviour-meaning at all, is solely because, like 
words, they have had their meaning given to them. 
Why not say numbers are words (as indeed they 
are) and done with it ? 

They function, namely, as symbols ; and, in being 
so employed, what is in itself a particular object 
has conferred upon it a general character. 
Numbers do the work of symbols just as words do. 
A word in use (according to Berkeley) becomes an 
object and so takes on a behaviour of its own. 
What does “namely”? mean? The sentence is 
obscure, but I take Berkeley to mean this. His 
** particular object ’” seems to be a number. What 
the general character of a number can be is hidden 
from me, unless he means that it is a word that 
everyone understands; i.e, has a “ general” 
definition. 

The universality of a mathematical term, and 
consequently the possibility of universal mathe- 
matical propositions, depends on the acquired 
generality of the representative symbol.” (End.) 
The behaviour, that a number is symbol for, is 
such as to have universal meaning, because of the 
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nature of the behaviour that a number is symbol 
for. 

Note. I must admit I am here rather lost in Berkele ' 
long words. What does actually happen is thy 
the object, whatever it may be, chosen to define the 
number unit goes on behaving as an object just a; 
it did before. It is true, even if not enlightening 
that if the definition of a number is known 4 
everybody, then everybody knows it! 

Thus, what our analysis yields is simply that numbey 
are words, and Berkeley very nearly said so, and so mathe. 
matics is just a language. A language should convey 
meaning. Is there no one who will do for the languag 
of money-numbers what Basic has done for ordinary 
language ? Why will no one give the world Basic Money. 
Numbers with a unit so defined as to be universally under. 
stood ? We had it once under the old gold standard for 
money. It would help the whole world if we could do away 
with the present Babel of money without a definition. 4 
sound currency is one in which the numbers expressing relative 
value give to the world a commercial arithmetical vocabulary 
that everyone can understand—that is, when the unit js 
precisely defined in terms of some known tangible object, 
It does seem that in practice there is no other object s 
suitable for such a definition as gold. 


G. C. NEvILE. 


HOW TO GROW FOOD 


Ar the moment there is a great deal of ‘‘ Grow More Food ”’ 
propaganda and most of it is concerned with the breaking up 
or reclamation of new land. This may be all very well for 
the farmer and extremely beneficial for the allotment holder 
who is in need of exercise, but increased production for the 
family with a home garden is far more easily realised by 
better gardening than by taking on extra ground or digging up 
the tennis-lawn. 

Very few fruit trees produce a maximum yield every year. 
An occasional glut crop is all too often followed by a succession 
of lean years. In most private gardens such fruit bushes as 
gooseberries, black currants and raspberries do not average 
one quarter of a commercial grower’s crop, nor a sixth part 
of their possible yield. As for strawberries, they are becoming 
more and more a luxury fruit as they become increasingly 
dificult to grow. 

There are reasons for this state of affairs and, while it is 
true that occasional drifts of icy Arctic air are liable to 
decimate our blossoms in spring, our climate cannot be 
blamed for all. Much of the failure to secure heavy crops is 
wrapped up in bad treatment, failure to control insect and 
fungus pests and lack of proper manuring. 

No commercial grower could hope to make a living by 
growing crops on private-garden lines. While admittedly the 
fruit-grower or market-gardener of to-day must be well 
equipped with machinery for cultivating and spraying his 
crops, such aids are only made compulsory by the size of the 
area which he is tackling. Except for tall trees the amateur 
with a syringe for wet sprays, and a small gun of the Flit type 
for blowing insecticidal dusts, can do just as effective work 
on his small extent of fruit and vegetables. Knowing Why, 
How and When is the “‘ vade-mecum ” to success in gardening. 
In the vegetable world the same conditions prevail as in 
fruit and there can be no doubt whatever that the vegetable- 
patch in the average small garden does not produce one-third 
of the crop which could be grown. This season literally 
thousands of tons of cabbages, broccoli and brussels sprouts 
have been wilfully handed over to the voracious caterpillars 
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of the cabbage white butterfly, though an occasional dust; 
with non-poisonous Derris dust would have saved them. 

The amateur of 1940 can be just as up to date as his 
professional fellow-man, for to-day the multiple chemist 
have turned their attention to his needs and an imposin 
array of aids and remedies for plant life are all ready to help 
him grow more food without digging up more soil. 

How to get more food from our gardens will be the subject 
of a series of articles in The National Review. 

RAYMOND Buszu, 


LONDON LORE 


OnE modern trade, that of the booksellers, was not repre. 
sented in old London. There were many book collectors, 
but before the art of printing was discovered they dealt 
direct with scriveners, textwriters, limners and bookbinder, 
members of the Stationers’ Company, or employed some of 
the host of chantry priests attached to the parish churches, 
In 1469 William Ebesham, living in the Sanctuary at 
Westminster, charged Sir John Paston twopence a sheet for 
copying out the “ Grete Booke ”’ of the coronation and other 
treatises of knighthood. The flourishing of the capitals and 
the binding were extras. 

When printing was invented the cost of a book fell to 
half the price. In 1531 Thomas Berthelet, the king’s printer, 
was paid “ for printing 600 papers and books of proclamation 
for ordering and punishing of certain beggars and vagabonds 

. after the rate of one penny for every leaf.” Two years 
earlier Richard Pinson received twopence each for printing 
800 copies of a book “for putting down of cross-bows,” 
which shows that a “‘ book” might consist of but two pages. 

The first book printed in England was Caxton’s ‘‘ Game 
and Play of Chess,” issued from his press at Westminster in 
1474, and the first bookseller’s shop came only eight years 
later. This was the firm of Henry Franckenbergk and 
Barnard van Stonde, in Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 
described in 1482 as “‘ merchants of printed books.” 


©. 'P. 


THE THIRD DUKE OF LEINSTER’S 
* MEMORANDA” 


Taz “‘ Memoranda ”’ of the third Duke of Leinster, the journal 
in which he set down his ideas and impressions of the life 
ground him, provide many interesting sidelights on the social 
and political history of Ireland during the years which formed 
the first half of the nineteenth century. It is from these 
“Memoranda ”’ that the following extracts are taken. 


It may be recalled that the birth of the duke [Augustus 
Frederick FitzGerald] in 1791 was made the signal for great 
rejoicings throughout Ireland. On the day of his baptism, 
the Dublin Regiment of Volunteers had marched to Carton 
to propose that the child be enrolled in the corps. Accord- 
ingly, when the christening was over, the sergeant, sur- 
rounded by his comrades, with much ceremony entered the 
name of Augustus Frederick FitzGerald on the roll. But 
the subsequent years of his childhood were years of uncer- 
tainty and unrest for Ireland, years which were to culminate 
in the trouble and turmoil of the Rebellion of 1798, when his 
uncle, Lord Edward FitzGerald, lost his life. Augustus 
Fitzgerald was then six years old. 


Soon after attaining his majority, the Duke of Leinster, 
as he now was, paid a visit to the new Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond : 


Formerly the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland used to pay the first visit 
to the Earl of Kildare or Duke of Leinster. On my arrival in Dublin 
the Duke of Richmond, then Lord Lieutenant, declared that “ nothing 
should induce him to do so.” I therefore walked to the Castle and 
paid my respects to him, and have ever since called on the Lord Lieu- 
tenants on their arrival in Ireland. 

Shortly after I was staying at Straffan (at) My Brother in Law’s, 
Mr. Henry, where the Duke of Richmond and a party were. They all 
drank a great deal of Wine as was the Custom then. After dinner 
the Duke asked me if I meant to support the Catholic claims. On 
my saying it was my intention to do so, he answered: “ Well, the 
government will oppose you in every way.” The next morning early 
I rode over to Carton to see some works I was carrying on there and 
returned to Straffan for breakfast. Running up the Stairs to dress 
I met the Duke of Richmond coming down. He said: “‘ Do you 
remember what I said to you last night ?”’ I answered laughing that 
I only considered it as an after dinner speech and would think no more 
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of it. The Duke of Richmond said : “‘ Then remember. I now Tepeat 3 
it.” I answered I was sorry for it but it would not change my opinio, limi 

Shortly before the Duke of Richmond left Ireland, I met him x as t 
dinner at Sir Robert Peel’s at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. Afte up | 
dinner, when the Glorious Memory which it was usual then to drink sd 
after the health of the Lord Lieut. at the Castle and other places (yj, rect 
proposed), the Duke of Richmond stood on his Chair with one foot o 30 1 
the table, (and) drank the Toast. Lord Meath and myself kept oy Wh 
seats and turned down our glasses, as it was made a party toast againg 


the Roman Catholics. rs 
There is an interesting reference in the Duke’s “ Memo. . : 
randa”’ regarding the institution of Petty Session Court om 
in Ireland : ca 
When I came to Ireland Lady Louisa Conolly, who was residing a if 


Castletown, mentioned to me that the Revd. Mr. Sandes, the Rector 
of Celbridge, was a magistrate for the Co. of Kildare ; he came to Ce. In 
bridge on Saturday evening, did Duty on Sunday, and acted as, 
magistrate on the Monday morning. She did not like his acting alone, 


Absentee, and this was very generally believed, even amongst my 
Tenantry. At one time the people in Dublin were so excited at the | 
part I took that they threatened to throw me into Liffey and the | 
Police had orders, unknown to me, to follow me for my protection. | 
But I never showed fear or made any change in my pursuits or con- 
duct. .... 

After the Catholic Emancipation Act was (passed) in 1829, I was | 
requested to call a Meeting to raise a Subscription to erect a Statue 
to the Duke of Wellington in honor of his having carried that Measure. t 
On the 16th of April, the Meeting was held at the Union Hotel, Cock- | 
spur Street, London ; and after Several Meetings it was resolved that © 
a Public Meeting be held in the London Tavern on Wednesday, the ' 
6th May, the Earl of FitzWilliam in the Chair. The Meeting was held © 
that day and Most numerously attended. Addresses to his Majesty © 
George the 4th, the Duke of Wellington, and to Sir Robert Peel, were | 
adopted and Subscription entered into to erect a Statue to the Duke 
of Wellington. This was not done, but after many years the Money 
was given to complete the Testimonial in the Pheenix Park, Dublin. 


and as Celbridge was half way between Carton and Lyons, asked . 

Lord Cloncurry and Myself to attend also, which we did ; and agreed to r 

do our Magisteral business there instead of acting at home. This was 

the origin of Petty Session Courts in Ireland. The Military were then Ir 

employed to take prisoners to gaol however trivial their offence. Vis. betw 
count Forbes and myself disapproved of this. We each swore in two 
Special Constables at Maynooth and Newtown Forbes and armed 

them with carbines to do that duty and to execute out warrants. The A 

army was not required at Maynooth in consequence. : 

Although strongly opposed to the agitation for the Repeal t 

of the Union, the Duke of Leinster was a strong supporter of V 

Catholic Emancipation : , 

I always opposed the Repeal of the Union agitation and was in ‘ 

consequence exposed to much misrepresentation. When I was building t 

My House in London, O’Connell announced that I had become an 


ae 
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Mr. O’Connell attended the Meeting as well as Many of the pre- 
liminary Meetings on the Subject. After his return to Ireland he found 
as the Catholic Association was dissolved, there was nothing to keep 
up the Agitation in the Country—Which the friends of Emancipation 
had hoped the Measure would contribute to prevent. But Mr. O’Connell 
recommenced his agitation, abused the Government to whom he was 
so very lately most grateful, and commenced the Repeal of the Union. 
When the great Repeal Meeting was held on the Hill of Tara, 1843, 
Mr. Repton and Mr. Sanford went there and on their return to Carton 
expressed their astonishment at the good conduct of the People who, 
at Mr. O’Connell’s desiring them to disperse and return to their homes 
quietly, left the Hill in all directions and they (Mr. Repton and Mr. 
Sanford) met no obstruction on their way home although the road 
was crowded. They said: ‘“‘ How is this great influence to end?” 
I told them I may not live to see it but mark my words: O’Connell 
will one of these days be forgotten. 


In 1865, the Duke added a postscript : 


I have lived to see this and his name is only used as an Agitation 
ery—the People do not care for him. I never looked upon O’Connell 
as a true Patriot ; his sole motive was Vanity. What (a) different 
man the Great Henry Grattan was ! 


In 1834, the first railway in Ireland was opened, running 


between Dublin and Dunleary, a distance of six miles: 


In 1838 the Government had surveys made of Railways to Cork, 
Armagh, and Belfast, with a most able Report and maps of Ireland 
showing the proposed Railways, the Population, the Traffic, and 
Geological formation. They asked me to write to the Peers of Ireland 
to Memorial her Majesty to take the Report into consideration. It 
was made a party question and I had many refusals. When the 
Measure was proposed in Parliament for the government to undertake 
the formation of the Trunk Railways, Sir Robt. Peel opposed it and 
said they ought to be left to private enterprise ; and with his influence 
the Measure was thrown out. The reason of his opposition is as follows. 
Mr. Bermingham, a Galway gentleman, was angry that a line was not 
at once laid out to Galway and, although I assured him it was the 
intention to do so when the Railways to Cork and Belfast were made, 
(he) would not stop his active opposition but got Lord Dunsandle, a 
personal friend of Sir Robt. Peel’s, to urge Sir Robert to oppose the 
Measure, which he did. Many who were opposed to it now lament 
the government did not undertake the Trunk Railways. 

The Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland was 
formed in 1841. Mr. Peter Purcell called upon us in consequence of 
the way the Agitation of the Repeal of the Union had taken up the 
thoughts of the People of Ireland and suggested the formation of the 
above society which would be of service to the Country and bring 
persons together of different Creeds and Politics. Any Political 
subject was net to be mentioned. The first meeting was held in Cork. 
I could not attend as I was in London, but the Marquis of Downshire 
acted for me as President. I attended all the others up to 1856, when 
it was arranged to change the President every year which I was long 
anxious for. On the 27th April, 1859, the Society Presented Me with 
an address and a very handsome Silver Cup, which I requested might 
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be held by the Person who got the highest Premium for Building Ano 
Labourers Cottages. 


fav 

The year 1864 was the year of the terrible potato famine. . 

on December 19th the Duke writes: “ There are go many Che 

opinions about the State of Ireland now, I wish to reco, the 

mine.” am 
When I came of age in 1812, the price of wheat was 105 and 1) : 

Shillings a barrel, and, in consequence of the War, Pigs bore a very Me 

high price. The usual leases that were given were for 31 years oy, Th 

Three lives ; and a Tenant paying Forty Shillings a year with a life iy inf 

his lease was a Freeholder. This induced Many for the sake of Parlig, th 
mentary Interest to make Forty Shillings Freeholders, and half a yey t 
Rent, called the “‘ hanging half year,” was left in the Tenant’s hangs 
which gave the Landlord great power over them. A Neighbour of di 
mine, having made Some on a fine farm he had near me, (when) | i 
remonstrated with him, his answer was: “ It will get a Living for on , 


of My Sons.” The Potatoe was then in full vigour ; the large Potato v 
made food for the family, the small for the pig, and the skins fq 
the fowls. An House was built with Mud and Straw Mixed up around A 
it and thatched. No interest was taken by the Landlords or Agents 
to improve the Country or prevent sub-letting, which created Free. to tl 
holders. When a Son or Daughter married a Potatoe garden was 
allotted and a Mud addition made to the House or offices for them knov 
to live in. year’ 
Cobbett was always in his Papers Warning the Irish from trusting 
so much to the Potatoe. The Failure came at last and the consequene 
was the dreadful famine. When Peace was made with France the 
Price of Corn and Pigs fell, a Sliding Scale was introduced to keep up 
Protection on Corn, but that did not succeed. The great Measure of 
Free Trade was carried which gave plenty of Food, but was ruin to the 
Small Farmer and Forty Shillings Freeholders, which were afterwards 
done away with. This caused Emigration and made Landlords look 
after their Property and enlarge their Farms. I foresaw this, never 
made ‘a forty shilling Freeholder, and when a lease fell out with Small 
Tenants on it, I brought them up and enlarged the Farms. I built 
Houses and Offices, sunk Rivers and improved long before it became 
general. I gave leases for 21 years or a life, which I was induced to 
do as without a Life, no matter how large the Farm, the Tenant had 
no Status in the country. 
As far as I can judge there has been a great improvement in the 
Country generally. No blame is to be attached to any government; 
causes before stated created distress. Of course, there are many 
measures that might improve the Country, but difference of opinion 
as to them make it hard for the Parliament to decide. 


The latter entries in the Duke of Leinster’s “‘ Memoranda” 
refer to the opening of St. Stephen’s Green, the Dublin 
International Exhibition, and contains an echo of the Fenians: 

I took a great interest in opening St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, as | 


a Public Park, in hopes of placing it under Commissioners of Woods } 
and Forest ; and in 1864 assisted in bringing A Bill for that purpose 
before Parliament, which was rejected. I subscribed £20, and when 


thrown out Paid £100 towards Mr. Sharkey’s outstanding expenses. | 


% 
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Another Bill was brought forward in 1866. I gave evidence in its 
favour, but it was thrown out as the Corporation of Dublin would 
not support it. 

In 1865, the Dublin International Exhibition was opened. I was 
Chairman of the Directors that promoted that Building, which is now 
the Dublin Exhibition Palace and Winter Garden, a great source of 
amusement to the Inhabitants of Dublin. 

On Tuesday, 5th March, 1867, Kildare, Lady Kildare, and myself 
were in the Saloon (at Carton) about 10.30 when we heard the Hall door 
Bell ring. I went out to see and found 5 Police Men from Maynooth. 
They said Miss Mangan had sent for them and told them that from 
information she had received men were leaving Maynooth and that 
there must be some reason for it and to inform us. They came all 
together in case of meeting any men, having removed their Wives from 
the Barrack and locked it up until their return, when they would 
defend it to the last. We sat up until 3 o’clock in case the Fenians 
should come here. 

On Wednesday morning, Five of my Labourers did not come to 
Work, having gone to the meeting at Tullagh. 


An ideal landowner, with a wide practical knowledge of 


farming, the Duke of Leinster was devoted to Ireland, and 
to the people of Ireland, to whom he was affectionately 
known as the “Good” Duke. He died in 1874, aged 83 


years. 


BRIAN FitzGERALD. 


A TALE OF THE NATIVITY beat | 


A poor old shepherd of our country started on the way 4} Y * 


Bethlehem with his ewe which had just yeaned. He carrig 
the lamb around his neck, and its mother followed. The 
did not cover much road from day to day. The shepherd’, 


limbs were stiff, and as for the ewe, she also was quickly 
wearied. 


During the sunshine they rested often for the sky wa 
clear, and at night they bedded down in some hovel o 
abandoned hut. They had to stop, also, whenever the lam) 
cried for hunger and the ewe’s udders were heavy. So they 
went slowly, so slowly that they met quite a number of 
people returning from the holy stable. 


Ah! They did not have to be implored, that pastom| 
company, to tell the poor old shepherd what they had sem 
and heard, enraptured as they were almost to the point of 
being beside themselves. The ewe, with her lamb between 
her legs, seemed to listen. 


Our man and his modest flock arrived at Bethlehem just 
as the Magi were presenting themselves before the Child God 
with all their crew of pages, servants and camels. What to 
do to approach the group where he had been told the little 
Jesus shone like the sun, in the midst of all that company! 
The servant of the kings frightened the peasant with his 
grotesque face. The ewe and her lamb also were terrified 
by those great humped beasts. Nevertheless, step by step, 
they advanced to the door of the stable, but there the pages 
barred the way with their halberds. The poor shepherd's 


eyes were filled with tears, and the ewe made a piteous 
“Baa! Baa!” 


Suddenly the pages sprang aside as if at a command, 
and the old man saw the Child Jesus who with His hand 
signalled ““Come! Come!” 


An inward force pushed him toward the rude cradle. 


The lamb, with three bounds, reached the Infant and lay 
prone in the straw. The ewe knelt at Jesus’ feet. The three 
kings looked on, astounded by the curious tableau. Their | 
eyes were filled with astonishment above all to see a shepherd i 
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in miserable dusty coat take their place, for with a gesture, 
st, Joseph had waved them aside. 

The old man, frightened by the audacity of his lamb, 
stooped to lift it away; but Jesus laid a hand on his fore- 
head, as if to prevent him. The shepherd felt as if a flood 
of honey were coursing through his whole body. 

“If my lamb pleases You,” he said, “I will give him to 
You, with the ewe to suckle him.” And Jesus replied by a 
lovely little laugh. 

The poor shepherd returned alone, but with a surer step, 
as if rejuvenated. And when he arrived at his sheepfold, he 
found twelve ewes, each with her lamb. ‘“‘ They are thine,” 
he heard; and the voice that spoke was as sweet as the 


voices of the angels. 
Marius JOUVEAU. 


(Translated from the Provengal by Henry Hardinge.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 11 
SOLUTION 


A tra Mental 


P igger Y 
P orbeagl E 
L oll Ypop 
E xplor E 


Notes.—Proem, my eye! 1, Sir Thomas Browne’s word 
for black. 5, contains lore. 


A SECOND-HAND CURE 


THE aged head-wife of the Khan and the mother of Khan 
lay sick in an upper room of the mud-walled fort that ove. 
looked the Indus near to the city of Golbaz. 

It was near sunset and the first breaths of evening coolneg 
came from the desert beyond the river, stealing down the 
ventilator shaft from the wide cowl above. On her swi 
bed of scarlet lacquer the gaunt old woman stirred feebly, 
beckoning to the fuzzy-headed black girl who was waving 
a palm-leaf fan. 

The girl bent over her, putting ear close to lips. 

She listened, nodded, standing the fan in a corner, and 
went to the door to signal to the eunuch who sat on duty in 
the passage. 

“The Gul Bibi is ill, she is asking for water and demands 
that another doctor be sent for. But I think that if she 
gets into another rage she will surely die.” 

The eunuch shook his cheeks. 

“‘ Another doctor! And that, too, after the last. Surely 
now the Bibi will die. God encompasseth all things.” 

Then he waddled to the Chamberlain’s room to repeat 
the message, adding his own reading of the old woman's 
doom. The Chamberlain heard, and covered his face with 
his cloth, weeping. His post was held only by favour of the 
mother of Khans, and he could not tell where or after what 
manner his next Chamberlainship might be. So he sat on, 
huddled in his garments, his mind as the caravan track when 
the wind has covered it in sand, without form or direction. 

When the Mullah had called the faithful to evening prayer, 
the sick one stirred again, demanding the water and the 
doctor. This time she ordered the girl sternly. 

“Let the unfaithful be branded with hot irons, for hath 
not God said that a believer—even though she be a woman— 
shall enter Paradise and not be wronged by as much as the 
skin of a date stone ? I would drink water and see a doctor.” 


So again the word went from the household slave-girl | 
who was free, but whose grandmother had come from Somali- | 


land in an Arab dhow, to the eunuch. The eunuch managed 
to rouse the Chamberlain sufficiently to tell the Khitmatgar 
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ho passed word to the Durwan who kept the keys of the 

t door. 
ooking the door that none should enter during his absence, 
the Durwan went round the corner to find the Chaprassi, 
who had gone to bargain for a jar of curd for his superior’s 
supper. As soon as the Chaprassi had been found chaffering 
with an itinerant seller of amulets: 

“Go,” said the door-keeper, dangling the polished instru- 
ments of authority before the messenger’s eyes, “‘ and fetch 
thou a doctor. The Bibi is asking for water and is about 
to die. Verily God taketh count of all things.” 

“By Allah,” quoth he of the brass chaprass, ‘‘ but where 
is the doctor whom the Bibi Sahib has not seen? Surely 
the city hold him not. And what Hakim will come to the 
bedside of the mother of Khans who is about to die? Surely 
the Khans and their father will cause it to go ill with the 
healer under whose hands the Bibi breathes no more. God 
is cognisant of what men do.” 

But the Durwan, delivered of his duty, took his keys and 
his curd, and, having thrown open the fort once more, busied 
himself about the matter of his evening meal in the recesses 
of the janitor’s office. 

And from the top of the flat-roofed killa to the bottom, 
and out into the yard where the son of the Sarwan who had 
charge of the Khan’s best riding camel picked ticks from his 
beloved sandhni’s wool, the word went backwards and 
forwards : “‘ The Bibi dies.” 

Upstairs, at the first scout-call of the jackal pack, the 
wizened old woman roused again, this time to ask for water, 
and as she forgot to ask again for the doctor, the water was 
brought. When she had drunk, she turned over and went to 
sleep with her face to the wall. 

The Somali girl crept away, saying to all whom she met: 
“The Bibi sleeps for the last time. To-morrow’s sun shall 
not see her.” Gloom followed her footsteps and went in front, 
until even the Sarwan’s boy crushed the last camel-tick under 
a stone, saying: “‘ Son of a dog, the Bibi dies, but surely 
thou shall die first.” 

All this time the Chaprassi was away on the concerns 
about which he had been sent by the Durwan. 

Only in the Zenanah chambers was the weight of death 


| perceptibly lighter than elsewhere, for in her heyday the 


Gul Bibi’s hand had lain heavily on its inmates. But there, 
too, as the women anxiously tended to their hennaed nails 
and arranged the pleats of their trousers, the muttered words 
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“The Bibi dies”? were heard. Eyes looked for eyes and 
evaded them before they were found, none daring to look 
straightly at another for the doubt and distrust that was iy 
her. After the Bibi’s death there was many a feud tha 
should be ripe for the settlement. 

Now the Chaprassi was wandering through all the bazaay 
of Golbaz, telling himself and all those whom it might concen, 
as they stood in their shop-fronts or chattered at the corner 
that the Gul Bibi lay sick at the fort and was about to die 
for which reason he went in search of a doctor. 


When he had made his perambulation of the Cloth Bazaar 
which is the city’s centre, for the fourth time, a Sikh policeman 
who was not as other Sikhs, but thin and of an inquisitive 
turn of mind, stopped him. 

“See now, brother, who is this Hakim whom thou goest 
to call, and where liveth he, that thou hast gone round the 
Cloth Bazaar four times like a blind beggar ? ” 

Then the two squatted down together in a doorway where 
it was quiet, and the Chaprassi explained to the wearer of 
the red of authority that the matter was on this wise and on 
that, lacking cohesion as a sandle whose upper has come 
away from the sole and may trip the wearer. 


** And,” quoth he of the truncheon, “ hast thou any money | 
wherewith a tot of rum may be bought ? The day has been 
passing hot and there is a hole in the pit of my stomach 
that is like a dry well. Thou knowest we Sikhs are not as the | 
followers of Mahmud.” 

The Chaprassi had made a trifle over several deals in curd 
and hoped to make a profit on the sale of an amulet to his 
nephew who was contemplating a trip to Bombay. He 
realised the importance of his mission, and eventually agreed 
to find the price of half a tot for a man to whom the Suras 
did not apply. When the money had changed hands, the 
mouthpiece of Government was moved. 

“ Thou sayest a doctor has to be fetched for the Gul Bibi, 
and yet thou knowest not whom ? ” 

“Yes, of a truth, and alas, that is so,” the other 
agreed. 

““ Have I not during the past week fetched the Hakims 
Nur Din, Feroze Khan, Allah-u-din-Bakhsh, all renowned 
for their skill in medicine, and have they not all been driven 
forth the way they came with their fees unpaid, or flung 
behind them into the gutter? And a midwife from the 
Lying-in Hospital by the Canal, since the Bibi’s head was 
somewhat turned with the fever, insisting that she who is 
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old was again pregnant? Did I not fetch from the desert 
the famous Pir, Maulvi ul Mulk, from the shrine of a thousand 
flags? And did not the Bibi swallow the potions of texts 
from the Quran that the Pir gave her, until her stomach 
stood upside down and rebelled against the Holy words ? 
Truly God is patient, kind.” 

The exhausted Chaprassi paused for breath while the 
oliceman hastily called upon his Guru and the Khalsa to 
avert impiety. But being a man of the world, or, rather, of 
many worlds, he soon returned to the attack. 

“ Fool that thou art, Chaprassi, one utterly without sense. 
Thou sayest where thou hast been, uselessly, as it seems, 
until I am likely to drub thee soundly. But with all thy 
babblement thou hast not yet said where thou hast not been. 
Therefore I, Kharam Singh, of his Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s Police, will tell thee. Thou hast not been, by 
thine own account, to the Doctor Sahib at the Civil Hospital 
upon the hill. He is the greatest of all doctors, restores the 
sight of the blind, maketh the dumb to speak, and almost 
brings back the dead to life. The Bibi, forsooth, he would 
soon have about the backs of her worthless servants who 
know not the duties that they should do. Go!” 

“ But Sirkar,” returned the messenger, after holding his 
breath a minute under the eagle gaze of the law, “ the 
Zenanah! True, the Bibi is old and on her bed of 
death, past the age of those to whom such things are a matter 
of concern. But the Doctor Sahib from the Civeel Hospital, 
the white doctor! Truly at the thought of it my heart 
becomes as water that runs through a crack at the bottom 
of a vessel. The Khan’s hand is yet a heavy one, he would 
have my beard pulled out by the very roots. God is indulgent, 
merciful ! ” 

But Kharam Singh was as firm as the iron bracelet on his 
sinewy wrist, so that the upshot was that, when the night 
was far advanced, the Chaprassi found his way up the hill 
to the Civil Hospital, while the policeman, richer now by the 
price of an entire tot for to-morrow, returned to his Thana 
to report. 

An hour, perhaps, had elapsed since Doctor Anderson, 
who had returned late from the Club, had fallen asleep, so 
that it may be imagined when the Chaprassi’s knock went 
thundering through the still aisles of his rest, he woke in no 
good humour. 

‘“‘ Who is there and what is wanted at this hour of night ? ” 
came the fierce demand from the open brickwork arch behind 
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which the Doctor Sahib lay on his cot on the veranda aboy, 
in the second story. 

“TI, the Chaprassi from the Khan Sahib’s fort. Th 
Gul Bibi Mai is dying, and sends for thee, oh turning point 
of the world.” 

“Go to hell. The fort, the Gul Bibi too. A pretty ting 
to wake me up indeed. Also the Bibi is known to be strict} 
parda. For a Sahib to look on her is death, anyway, so why 
not let her die in peace ? Go your ways or I will send for the 
police.” 

Hearing the word “ police,” and the blank, uncompromiy. 
ing refusal of the angry man above him, the messenger threy 
himself down on his stomach, grovelling on the gritty road, 
unmindful of the scratches that would presently appear on 
his polished brass chaprass and the leather belt on which 
he wore it. 

And then, as between the prostrate messenger and the 
doctor tossing in fury on his cot, arose a protracted and noisy 
argument during which several pi-dogs began to bark furiously 
in the sweepers’ quarters, and the night-Chowkidar came out 
from the hospital to prod the protuberant back-side of the 
Chaprassi with his watchman’s pole. 

Gradually, as a little sand inserted into a steel beari 
both heats and wears away the metal, so in the end the 
doctor’s resolution was overcome by the other’s reiterated 
whines and supplications. Presently, taking the night. 
watchman’s lantern and giving his bag to the Chaprassi to 
carry, Anderson set off on foot to the killa. 

On arrival, the great door set between round bastions 
stared blankly at them with its iron-studded eyes. Nota 
light twinkled, and from the direction of the Durwan’s office 
came a moaning sound as of a wind wandering through an 
empty corridor. 

‘“* Ho there, Durwan! Open for the Doctor Sahib who 
stands without.” 

The Chaprassi laid about the panels of the door with a 
will to emphasise his command. The wind stopped moaning 
in the Durwan’s nose abruptly. In a little, inch by inch, 
the top of his head appeared over the top of the door, its 
owner mounted on a viewing-stone within, until his eyes, 
peering between the folds of his rumpled turban, viewed 
those without in some mistrust. 

‘“* What sayest thou, Chaprassi, hast thou brought another 
doctor in the hour of thy lateness? And why hast thou 


brought him thus, and who is there who will go as between 
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me and the Khan with the news of his coming? Verily the 
ears of unworthiness will be stretched after the way of the 
wings of a bat that flieth by night.” 

The eyes continued to regard the doctor and his guide 
unfavourably. 

Anderson, by no means mollified by his initial reception, 
opened. fire. 

“How dare you keep me waiting outside when I have 
been called up in the middle of the night to come and cure 
the sick Bibi? Open immediately and call the Khan and 
have me taken to the patient. She may be dying while you 
pry and peer up there like an owl. Open, I say!” 

The doctor, seizing the Chaprassi’s stick, beat a thunder- 
storm of blows on the resonant wood. 

Soon voices were heard conferring in the distance, while 
the top of the Durwan’s head dropped out of sight. More 
conference ensued, broken roughly by a renewed onslaught 
on the door. Sandled feet trailed off into the interior, and 
shortly excited voices broke out. The Khan had been 
roused, and with his sons was marching to the danger point. 

Full of ire, with his bald, brown head topped by a tiny 
pork-pie starched linen cap, the Khan took his stance on 
the stone. 

“Now, night-raider of castles, who is this that would 
penetrate to the very Zenanah of the faithful? Hadst thou 
a beard I would spit upon it. Wretched be the abode of the 
arrogant ! ” 

“Come now, Khan Sahib,” expostulated Anderson, in 
better temper after his attack on the door, and now thoroughly 
awake. ‘‘ After all, your servant fetched me here, you know, 
and here I am, and inside there I suppose is the Bibi Mai, 
who after all must be old enough not to mind me. And 
God knows what trouble you'll have in that Zenanah of yours 
if she does die.” 

He added this as a happy afterthought, also guessing that 
in the dim light of the dirty lantern the Khan had not up to 
then grasped that the doctor outside was none other than 
the Civil Surgeon. 

“Now may God be praised,’ boomed the Khan, dis- 
mounting hurriedly from his perch, “‘ and I confounded for a 
transgressor in that the door was not opened and I waiting 
outside to receive your honour. Open, open with speed, oh 
servants bewildered by ignorance, for the Doctor Sahib to 


come within.”’ 
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Locks creaked, bolts were shot back, the Khan almog 
falling into Anderson’s arms. 

The two being busy with enquiries as to each other 
health, strength and happiness, with hands grasped, servant, 
were sent to prepare carpets, cushions and coffee in th 
reception chamber. Lighted torches were stuck in sconog 
to illuminate dark corners, and the killa awoke to the hubby} 
and fluster of a reception. 

“And now,” said Anderson, after he and his host had 
smoked and drunk for twenty minutes, “ about this matty 
concerning which I was fetched.” 

The Khan, whose remarks and replies had been growi 
more and more abstracted, paled almost visibly below his 
wealth of whisker. 

“That which is, Sahib, and what is the name of it, Sahib, 
truly you will not misunderstand me, when something which 
is, seemingly, is not. I ” But Anderson broke in to 
relieve the delicacy of the situation. 

“I do understand you, Khan Sahib ; you are of the old 
dastur, one to whom the new customs of the present generation 
are abhorrent. In the house of such an one the Zenanah 
and its precincts are inviolable, the more honour to you, 
But is it not the matter of the Mullah, and what his opinion 
counts for, and the talk that would presently be flowing?! 
You know there is a saying ‘ Two Moslems are half a Moslem 
and one Moslem is no Moslem at all.’ Surely something can 
be arranged privately ? ” 

But the ancient Khan was silent, his beard wagging 
foolishly, and for all the smoothing of his hand up and dow 
its red hairs, his mouth was dried up. 

Then of a sudden into this stillness came the Chamberlain, 
bowing low, his open hand upraised in front of his face so 
that none could see it. He drew himself up, and in a loud 
voice proclaimed : 

“The Gul Bibi Sahib sends reverence and salaams. She 
would that the Doctor Sahib, of whose arrival she has heard, 
be taken up. Curtains have been arranged, and everything 
is in readiness.” 

Anderson rapidly hauled himself up from his cushion and 
took control of the situation before the Khan could recover. 

“Well, that settles it, anyhow. Lead on. We shall 
very soon have the patient up and about again.” 

Upstairs in the sick-room a curtain had been drawn 
across from wall to wall screening off the Gul Bibi and her 


attendants, and in front of the curtain a stool was set. 
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“ Be pleased to sit here, my lord,” said the Chamberlain. 
“Your honour will observe that in the parda there is a slit, 
through which, without doubt, your honour’s skill will effect 
the cure as is desired.” 

Anderson sat down and scratched his head. Muffled 
yhispers and mutterings came from behind the curtain facing 


him. 

“ Where is the Bibi Mai?” enquired the doctor from the 
blank expanse of textile. 

“On her bed, Sahib,” came a voice from beyond. 

“Let the bed be brought nearer the curtain.” 

“There is no need. Your honour can very well effect 
the cure from there.”’ 

“There is need. There are certain things that cannot be 
discovered at a distance if it is desired that the evil should 
be driven out.” 

“Very well, Sahib.” A noise of dragging and shuffling 
proclaimed that the necessary move was being accomplished. 

“ And now let the Bibi’s tongue be put through the slit, 
if she is strong enough to sit up.” 

After a pause, a tongue appeared waveringly in the orifice 
whose edges were drawn back by two fingers, and almost 
instantly was withdrawn. 

“ Again, and for a longer time.” The doctor held up the 
lantern to look closely at the organ. 

“That,” said he, “is a good tongue. Hardly in my days 
have I seen a better one. Now let the Bibi’s tongue be 
taken back and her hand be put through instead.” 

A dark hand took the tongue’s place, Anderson taking its 
pulse. Somewhat longer than the usual minute he kept his 
fingers on the artery, slanting his watch-face to catch the 
light. 

x That is a good pulse,” was his eventual pronouncement, 
“the Bibi Mai is getting better somewhat rapidly. And 
now I desire to take the temperature with my machine. If 
the Bibi’s mouth be placed just opposite the slit—so.” The 
thermometer was placed between the lips by a deft thrust. 

“Under the tongue that is so good, now, and do not 
bite.” 

A little later: ‘‘ And that is a very fine temperature 
indeed. The Bibi is certainly well upon the road to health. 
But to complete a certain cure, one thing is needed. I must 
administer the needle to the arm. There is a trace of fever 
which must be driven out by quinine-medicine.” 

A slight outcry of alarm, followed instantly by a swift, 
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arm shot out, nearly colliding with his eye. He took the | his 


limb, examined it critically, shook his head, and then inserted 
the needle of a hypodermic syringe into the muscle. 

“There,” said he, applying an iodine swab, “ the Bib 
will soon be well, and my work is done.” 

And having taken leave of the still astonished Khan 
who was standing in the doorway, and with many mutual 
protestations of regard, and reminders “not to tell the 
Mullah!” the doctor took his leave. 

One by one the torches went out, the great door was 
clanged upon its fastenings, the Durwan crept back to sleep, 
and quiet reigned once more within the killa, save for an 
occasional mournful noise as of a lost wind howling through a 
narrow orifice, as the keeper of the keys made up for lost 
time. 

On the morrow, from early dawn, the word went out from 
the sick-room : 

“The Bibi lives. She is better. Great is the skill of 
the Civeel Doctor Sahib.” 

“And why,” croaked that ancient body from her bed, 
swinging now more vigorously with every movement, “ should 
I, the Gul Bibi, not be better? A clever Doctor Sahib, 
that one, as I in my wisdom foresaw, and one, too, that can 
cure quickly. Surely the Khan will reward him greatly, 
Come here, girl.” 

The family “ slave-girl,” nursing her left arm tenderly, 
went over to her mistress. 

“‘ Speak truth, girl, what did the Doctor Sahib do first ?” 

** He looked at my tongue.” 

“Wah Allah! And then?” 

‘“‘ Then he placed his fingers on my wrist, so.” 

“* Afterwards ? ” 

“‘ He put a cold thing that shone into my mouth, that I 
had like to bite it, but that he ordered not to.” 

“* Clever one, and one not to be deceived! And lastly ?” 

“* Lastly he stuck a needle into my arm, just here, mistress.” 

“Did it hurt, girl?” 

“No... yes...no... mistress.” 

“* Girl, you are a fool, and the daughter of fools, for the 
thousand and first time. But see, here are eight, no, four 


annas for you.” 
** Your great kindness, mistress.”’ 
“And do not forget that I am better. The Doctor 
Sahib from the great Hospital, where I have heard—God 
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forbid—the dead may be brought back to life, said so with 
jis own mouth, did he not?” 

“Yes, mistress.” 

“ And girl!” 

“ Yes, mistress.” 

“Let some food be brought. Il shall it go with lazy 
grvants and it be not quickly brought. Some tea. An 
oange. And girl! Order that a chapatti be baked. Run!” 

“Yes, mistress ! ”’ 


Whenever the question of faith-healing comes up in the 
course of conversation at the Club, Anderson merely throws 
back his head and laughs. He knows what he knows; but 
not every doctor has been in such a predicament, had such 
material to work upon, or been able to produce such results. 


H. 8S. L. Dewar. 


~I 


VOL, CXIV 


A GEORGIAN GOURMET 


Our day has witnessed a vast output of books and artic 
which have to do with the table, but while raising my hy} 
to the charming Monsieur Boulestin, and invaluable My 
Ambrose Heath, let me confess that I find no modern treatig 
quite so full of sparkle as the “‘ Essays on Good Living” 
composed—in those days of unbuttoned relaxation which 
followed the Corsican Ogre’s defeat at Waterloo—by Launcelot 
Sturgeon, Esq., Fellow of the Beef-Steak Club, and dedicated 
by him to the “Court of Aldermen.” One finds oneself 
transported into the atmosphere which Hogarth has evoked 
for us in such paintings as “ The City Feast.” Launcelot, 
if he be a Falstaff in appetite, is so likewise in wit. Surely 
these apothegms are memorable ?—“‘ No play would ever be 
damned if the author could afford to give a dinner to the pit.” 
Or this : 

“No constitution stands in so much need of reform 
as that of him who can view a good dinner with indifference, 
or repay it with ingratitude.”’ Or this, again : 

“As everyone’s attention should be entirely given up 
to what is on the table, and not to what surrounds it, ladies 
should not expect particular notice until the dessert is served; 
the sex then recovers all its rights, and its empire is never 
less disputed.” 

“To become a thorough Amphytrion, a man should pass 
through all his degrees, from that of B.A. or amateur of 
banquets, up to that of D.D., or donor of dinners.” 

Discoursing of turbot, which should be “‘ sacred from steel,” 
Launcelot declares: ‘‘The man who could touch turbot with 
a knife would feel no compunction at cutting your throat.” 

And here is his John Bullish dismissal of mere weaklings 
from the blisses which Nature reserves for her diners-out: 
‘“* An epicure whose stomach is out of order is of no more 
use than a grenadier at the hospital.” 

But my Georgian gourmet has more than wit; not that 
wit is common! He has irony, which is rarer still. 

“It is contrary to every acknowledged principle of moral 
rectitude to speak ill of the man at whose house you have 
dined—during a space of time proportioned to the excellence 
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of the fare. For an ordinary dinner, a week generally suffi- 
sient ; and it can in no case exceed a month ; at the expiration 
of which time the tongue is once more at liberty. But it is 
always in the power of the host to chain it again by an 
invitation given in good time.” 

Launcelot Sturgeon has the caricaturist’s eye for con- 
temporary events and characters. Physicians forbid rich 
food, but, “If we are forced to refrain from sauces until 
we see them refuse lobster with their turbot, swallow venison 
without jelly, take beef-steaks without oysters, or reject 
turtle and ragofits, we need be in no dread of being speedily 
compelled to abstinence.”’ 


And here we are afforded what is at once a character 
sketch and a not unamusing anecdote. Count Zinzendorf, 
a minister of Charles VI, kept “the most elegant, as well 
as the most profuse table in all Vienna.” Although this 
nobleman was formed to shine with distinguished lustre in 
the Cabinet, yet “ he was less jealous of his reputation there 
than of that more solid renown which he might acquire by 
giving the most splendid entertainments of any minister in 
Europe.” The Count, we learn, was, as became a true diplo- 
matist, cautious and reserved when in conference with his 
colleagues, but at table his whole nature appeared to undergo 
a metamorphosis ; he became expansive and affable, and a 
capital conversationalist, especially when the topic of food 
came to the fore, upon which occasions he discoursed as a 
master. “‘ He began with a champignon no bigger than a 
Dutchman’s button, and ended with a wild boar, the glory of 
the German forest.” Yet there was a mystery connected 
with this man, a secret in his life, and there was always one 
hour in his public days when he was totally inaccessible. 
Politicians were astonished by a retirement for which nobody 
could surmise a cause. His household staff were approached, 
but the result was unsatisfactory ; they guarded the secret 
as tenaciously as did their master. At last, by dint of an 
enormous bribe to the one venal domestic, an inquisitive 
foreigner gained secret admittance to the palace, and was 
smuggled into a small and dark closet adjoining the chamber 
of audience. He would soon know how the Count employed 
that secret hour! Would a frolicsome court lady make an 
appearance ? A blackmailer? Ora black magician? Ah! 
the Count was entering! The great man seated himself in an 
elbow chair, and first a page entered, glass in hand, and with 
a napkin upon his arm. Then a second domestic appeared, 
a fellow who presented his master with a salver upon which 
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were “many little pieces of bread elegantly disposeg» 
Heavens ! what was it all about ! Then there entered a mastey. 
cook. He bore a second salver supporting a quantity of 
sauce-boats. And now the Count himself, tucking a napkin 
in his cravat, dipped each piece of bread into one of th 
sauce-boats, sampled each in turn, rinsed his palate afte 
each to “avoid confusion,” and last of all decided with 
“* inexpressible sagacity ’ upon the destiny of each. Theg 
had been privileged to attend a rehearsal for one of Zinzendorf; 
exquisite repasts ! 

Rabelaisian as he is, Launcelot regrets that we only pick 
and sip, we pernickety moderns, “ unlike our ancestors, 
amongst whom a grand entertainment was talked of for q 
month beforehand ; its digestion not completed within , 
week ; and the visits to the host, dictated by the gratitude of 
his guests, occupied the following fortnight.” 

The “ Essays on Good Living” are grossly masculine, 
and to be read with delight by such only as have somethi 
Falstaffian in their compositions. This happy band wil 
find the Georgian’s enthusiasms stimulating. It was inevit. 
able that slimming should follow that gargantuan gour. 
mandising ; otherwise, surely the race of Englishmen must 
have ceased to exist! Listen to this: 

“We shall suppose that you have partaken, during dinner, 
of the usual proportion of hock, sauterne, champagne, and 
other light wines ; that during dessert you have stuck to white 
Hermitage and Sercian, and that you have then sat in regularly 
to port and claret ’’—that “satin”! We might be besieging 
a city! ‘“‘ Towards the close of your third bottle, when all 
your cares are drowned in the rosy libations you have poured 
in honour of the jolly god, and you are in the full tide of the 
‘ feast of reason and flow of soul ’—what zest is added to your 
enjoyment when the butler enters the dining-room, stir 
the fire, trims the lamps, places before each guest a small 
tray and napkin, along with clean glasses, a fresh magnum, 
and a cool bottle of Burgundy. ‘O noctes coenceque deorum!’ 
Ah! moment of exquisite delight !—embittered only by the 
reflection that it cannot last for ever.” 

After one such dinner the author of the “‘ Essays on Good 
Living” determined to jot down some notes upon the con- 
versation which had been peculiarly sparkling. He drew a 
writing-desk towards him, but the pen, a “ vile quill,’ which 
he was in the act of mending with his knife, ‘“‘ transformed 
itself, imperceptibly, as it were, into a toothpick ! ” 


KENNETH HARE. 


WHEN WISHES WERE HORSES 


For nearly three months Brett and I had been trout-fishing, 
riding and loafing in a wild and unspoiled valley in the 
mountains of Natal. During that time we had acquired 
such a distaste for trains, towns, cars, and other aspects of 
modern civilisation that when we were bidden to stay with 
fiends in East Griqualand, two hundred miles away, we 
thought that it would be rather fun to proceed thither on 
horseback. 

The idea received little encouragement from the various 
friends to whom we applied for advice. The enterprise was, 
itseemed, fraught with difficulties—not the least of which was 
the scarcity of places along the route where we could sleep— 
for the mountainous country over which we wished to travel 
was almost uninhabited. So many years had elapsed since 
anyone had used this archaic mode of travel that it was 
difficult to get any definite information ; everyone now thinks 
in terms of cars and main roads; but by diligent enquiry 
we learned at length that by following the river down for ten 
or twelve miles, we could strike an old waggon road that ran 
over the mountains to Underberg—the first village on our 
route—and that in that stretch of sixty or seventy miles 
there were two farms where we could sleep. As for the wild 
and broken country beyond, everyone asserted that it was 
quite impossible to ride over, and that for this part of the 
journey it would be necessary to strike the railway somewhere 
below the mountains, box the horses, and take the train to 
Franklin, a night’s journey. 

As we were very much averse from this humdrum plan, 
we wrote to Durban for an up-to-date map. After six days 
—for letters had to traverse twenty-eight miles from the 
nearest station by native runner—it arrived. An immense 
sheet, it required for its spread the only sizeable table on the 
farm, the dining table, in a house where it seemed always to 
be meal-time. At my first sight of the map, glimpsed with 
difficulty between the obscuring forms of lordly males, I 
noticed a faint track, a mere dotted line running from Under- 
berg over those distant hills. Although it was probably 
nothing but a rough track over which we should, as Brett 
said, almost certainly lose our way, yet it led in the direction 
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in which we wished to go. Although at first Brett wou, 
have none of it, that little line of rose-coloured dots fascinate 
me. I argued that for it to be marked at all on a modem, 
map showed that it was worth investigation. That it wa 
not a made road was all to the good—one of the great advap. 
tages of riding is to be able to avoid made roads. Finally 
all our doubts were solved by a letter from Griqualand: 
“Why take the train at all?” it ran. ‘“ There is a road oye 
the mountains all the way. The only difficulty will be 
find places where you can sleep.” 


So we were to have our gay adventure—to ride on horg. 
back over the Berg! What if we had to leave something t 
chance? The uncertainty added a spice of adventure t 
the enterprise. If nothing else offered, we must make shift 
with a Police post or a Kaffir store. Once again the map 
was unrolled, and this time the rose-coloured track was 
accorded the attention it deserved. 


Poring over the big sheet, with its fascinating gradations 
of colour—pale at sea-level, deepening through shades of 
fawn to the dark brown of the high peaks—I conjured 
pictures of two tiny mounted figures climbing those brow 
passes beneath the enormous sky ; descending into gloomy 
gorges ; fording rivers and rising again to romantic fastnesses 
unspoiled and almost uninhabited—for the whole of that 
expanse of buff and brown was empty of names—no village 
or hamlet marred its exciting bareness. Fascinating to think 
of exploring those wild and empty mountains! Delightful 
to grasp something of the vanishing romance of travel before 
it was too late. 

Our plans were soon completed. One thing we soon 
discovered was that to ride into Griqualand, besides being more 
amusing, would cost less by half than travelling by ordinary 
routes. “If wishes were horses, beggars would ride ’—the 
almost forgotten jingle came to mind. Our wishes certainly 
were horses, and had materialised some three months earlier 
in two exceptionally good ponies about fifteen hands high, 
Basutos with a thoroughbred cross: Blaze, a lively chestnut 
six years old, and Blizzard, aged five, a dun with black points 
—favourite colour of the Gauchos of South America, who 
have a saying that a dun horse dies before he tires. Neither 
pony had ever been shod or stabled ; they had to be taught to 
eat corn; crushed mealies (maize) and oats were equally 
strange to them. Sugar, carrots, apples, relished as dainties 


by English horses, were all rejected by these veld-roaming 
mountain ponies. 
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The month of May, late autumn in Natal, is as good a time 
js any for a week’s travel in the mountains. The heat and 
thunderstorms of summer are over; days are calm and 
jriliant, followed by cold, still nights ablaze with stars. 
later, the mountains can be bleak and bitter, with heavy 
gowfalls and icy winds. In May the lovely colouring of 
yeld and mountain has not yet. faded, the valleys are still 

en, and the proteas—those strangely attractive trees 
which, with their thick jade-like leaves and fantastic flowers 
might well serve as models for those exotic trees made in 
China of semi-precious stones—are still in bloom, and over 
them iridescent sun-birds, more exquisite even than flowers, 
still linger. 

Having sent our suit-cases to the railway thirty miles 
away, we felt free as birds, free to linger, to turn aside, just 
as fancy might dictate. Excitement flew through me as I 
packed, overnight, our two rough but serviceable holsters 
—made by cutting a grain-sack in half lengthwise—to be 
sung over the horses’ withers. These with a couple of 
satchels, held all that we required for a week’s travel. Sewn 
on to one of the numnahs was a pocket for the thermos, 
contrived from the leg of an old pair of Jodhpur breeches, its 
base the lid of a coffee tin. 

We started on a sparkling morning at the beginning of 
May. Bidding adieu to our hosts, we mounted and took 
track for the river. For the first twelve miles the way was 
familiar and the going good. Cantering smoothly over shert 
turf, we slackened speed only where rocks, dongas, or sun- 
baked tracks converged at gateways set in the few fences 
that divided the veld into huge “camps.” Taking a short 
cut over one of these, we persuaded the ponies to jump a 
stream which a few weeks before had been the centre of a 
swamp. A few days earlier, riding back from fishing, we had 
found it baked hard, and in a rehearsal for our tour we had 
smacked, pushed, and pulled the snorting and reluctant 
ponies over it. South African horses do not take readily to 
jumping. Surefooted and clever, few tracks are too steep 
or rough for them ; they are quick at avoiding the numerous 
ant-bear holes that pit the slopes, and bold in the crossing 
. rivers, but they are wise and very cautious about 
ogs. 

We were due to drink eleven o’clock tea—an important 
function in South Africa—with a friend, Colonel M. For the 
last three miles the going was like that of an English training 


' 


track, and covering it at a gallop, we arrived on the stroke 
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of time. We rode into a garden which seemed to hay 
attracted all the bees in Africa, and all the sun-birds in Natal, 
It was literally ablaze with flowers: poinsettias, zinnig 
cannas, and bright-tossing Barberton daisies all a-blowing iy 
the blinding glory of the African sunlight. We were cop, 
mended for our punctuality ; a Basuto boy came running an 
led away the horses. 

Tea over, we remounted and waving farewell to oy 
cheery host, rode out into what was, for us, the blue. Fro 
here we should have to find our own way without help fron 
anyone, for there would be no one to ask. Almost at ony 
we began our climb into the mountains, and presently 
saw, towering above the rest, as blue, as high, and as majestic 
as even my fancy had pictured it, the Drakensberg. 

One of the advantages of travelling on horseback, instead 
of by car, is that you can see out all round you. Instead of 
a low, encompassing roof, there is nothing above you but 
the high blue sky, a canopy of silk embracing the whok 
world. When travelling by a car, you stay in it, seldom 
getting out; you take it wherever you go, and go seldom 
where it cannot, and from its neat little windows survey a 
best you may all this immensity of beauty. 

For the next two hours we climbed a steep sun-smitte 
road with a surface of loose stones over rock. There were nm 
grass verges, and after the springy turf of the morning, this 
grit-strewn and thoroughly unpleasant track was hard o 
the horses’ unshod feet. On the down-slopes they hobbled 
so painfully that we dismounted and walked. Relieved of 
our weight—although slight—in Brett’s case one hundred and 
fifty, and in mine one hundred and twenty pounds—they nm 
longer stumbled like barefoot bathers on a pebbly beach. 
There was no need to lead ; they followed us like dogs, picking 
a careful way with their noses close to the ground. The 
track rose and fell in a series of lovely extravagant curves, 
and we were often afoot. We had determined to proceed 
leisurely, doing only from twenty to twenty-five miles a day 
—absurdly little when measured against a car—but quite 
enough, we found, over elusive mountain tracks, and scram- 
bling in and out of gorges with a turbulent stream in each. 
During our tour we climbed six high passes, and crossed no 
less than nine big rivers, the lovely native names of which 
are like a song: the Bushman’s River, the Mooi, the Insinga, 
the Loteni, "Umkomazane, ’Umkomaas, Peléla, Ungogogwana, 
Umzimbuvu. The magic of the journey was in the kaleido- 


scope of colour, the almost unbelievable sunshine, and the ! 
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haunting succession of lovely landscapes, of cliff and moun- 
tain, gorge and river unfolding before our eyes. Undoubtedly, 
we told ourselves, the best way of viewing scenery is from 
a horse’s back. 

At the top of the first nek we turned for a last look at the 

n valleys in which we had spent three pleasant months. 
Through translucent miles of air we could trace the gorges 
of the Mooi, the little Mooi, and the Bushman’s River, and 
the mountains from which they flow—the pointed Kamberg, 
the frowning bulk of T’haben T’hlope, and the towering 

ks of Giant’s Castle, from where the Berg, “‘ shepherding 
her bright fountains,”’ sends them tumbling to the sea. Every 
gorge has its ice-cool stream, every valley its river ; even on 
the parched hillsides there were springs where the horses 
could quench their thirst. We lunched by a stream in a 
grove of trees, the only shade for miles, surprising a flock of 
spur-wing geese which crashed out of the reeds at our 
approach, their parti-coloured wings translucent in the 
sunlight. 

Our first night was spent at a farm on the Insinga, a sturdy 
dwelling of rosy sun-dried brick with the straw still sticking 
out of it just as it had dried. The guest-room was a large 
native-built rondavel shaded by an immense stone-pine. 
Beautifully thatched with reeds and unceiled, it was floored 
with malonga, a mixture of clay and cow-dung, dustless and 
resilient, on which were laid a few finely woven native mats. 
A bed of violets in full bloom scented the air, and through the 
open windows we could see the mountains dark against a 
paling sky. 

In the wilder portions of South Africa baths are often 
“sadly to seek.” Once, on a previous expedition, we had 
arrived, after riding thirty miles on a blazing summer day, 
at an hotel in a substantial dorp. In reply to our request 
for baths, the proprietress shook her head. ‘‘ We have no 
bath,” she said, “‘ you see, we have no children.” But on 
many farms nowadays there is a bath, usually in a little 
bath-house in the garden, to which water, heated on a bon- 
fire, is carried by a native, and poured into a receptacle that 
may be anything from a wooden tub to a galvanised laundry 
tin. It was pleasant to find that here, on the Insinga, the 
bath, though without taps, was a real one, and the water 
hot, soft and abundant. Our luck was in, and so was that of 
the horses, who were enlarged into a field of rye-grass. They 
were refreshing their sweat-streaked bodies by a vigorous 
roll when they caught sight of this green pasture through the 
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opened gate. Scrambling up, they made straight for it, anq 
began instantly to graze. They had to be pushed in befoy, 
the gate could be shut. If horses could purr, I am sure thog 
two pleased ponies would have done so. 

The only other guest was a depressed and dusty littl, 
man whose fine new car had suffered damage in a donga thre 
miles away. His destination was Underberg, the same ag 
ours ; what we were doing in days, he had expected to do 
in hours. The nearest garage was thirty miles back. Hp 
would have to be towed there by oxen at the rate of two and 
a half miles an hour. No wonder he was depressed. He 
was on the stoep when we rode up. He said: “ This is my 
third mishap with the darned car,” and looking gloomily 
at the ponies, he added, “I gave three hundred pounds for 
that machine, and I don’t suppose you gave a tenth of that 
for those nags, and you’ll get to Underberg before me—and 
no bill for repairs.” 

The sun set in a sheet of saffron, good augury for the 
morrow, and soon afterwards an excellent supper was served 
in the single living-room, a supper fit for an epicure : plump 
freshly-caught trout and wild asparagus, followed by bowls 
of ripe grenadillas and cream. 

A visit to the ponies—full-fed and dreaming under the 
stars—brought to a close the first of our seven golden days, 


FRANCES INGRAM. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE WaR 


Ar the beginning of 1939 the shadow of war lay heavy upon 
us; 1940 finds us facing the reality. In a sense we are the 
better off for that. Now at least we know where we are, 
engaged in fighting the same implacable and ruthless enemy 
whom we warred down in 1918. The intervening years have 
been only an uneasy armistice. If we are to believe the 
enthusiastic self-praise of those who govern us, we are rela- 
tively better off to face the struggle than we were in 1914. 
If by that is meant that the whole organisation of the country 
js tied up into a tighter tangle of overlapping administrative 
regulations than it ever was before, that is true, but the 
development of our military effort is still suffering from years 
of contemptuous neglect by the present and previous adminis- 
trations. But from two things we may take comfort. First, 
we did have our breathing-space, and we are infinitely better 
prepared to take the strain than we were at Munich. Secondly, 
in the last war we took our full share in defeating the most 
formidable military machine the world has ever known, and 
Nazi Germany is not that. We must not underrate our task, 
but the great General German Staff of Ludendorff’s days is 
to Hitler and his gang of corner-boys as London is to Padding- 
ton. But Germany is a great Power and a formidable opponent, 
and Nazism is Germany. The cant idea that we are fighting 
only the Nazis and not the German people is one that has 
never found the same sympathy in Scotland that it seems to 
enjoy in Whitehall. It was with the greatest satisfaction that 
Northern listeners heard Mr. Chamberlain’s second war 
broadcast, because it was entirely free of this objectionable 
fallacy. Equally satisfactory was his demolition of the silly 
idea, so constantly mooted in mischief-making circles, and 
sometimes heard among people who should know better, that 
we can define now what our peace aims are, when no man 
has the faintest conception of the circumstances in which 
peace terms will fall to be made. When the Prime Minister’s 
gout prevented his attendance at the Mansion House, some 
readers and listeners thought it a little absurd that Sir John 
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Simon should still have left in Mr. Chamberlain’s 


s 
which he read, a reference to “the stiff-necked rie 


Germany,” but if the Prime Minister’s gout has stiffened his 
own neck, so much the better. 


AND SCOTLAND 

It is precisely on the issue of peace terms that the Govem. 
ment has sustained a heavy blow in Scotland. The Scottish 
National Party has withdrawn an offer to co-operate with 
the Government, and thus we are faced with civil war ty 
the knife, or, as the Scottish National Party would doubtles 
prefer to say, to the skean-dhu—(to “left-wing memhey 
“dhubh ”’). Apparently the Council of the Party approached 
the Government with a request for a clearer definition of jts 
war aims, and for a statement that the Government will put 
into practice in Scotland those principles of self-government 
for which it is “‘ supposed to be fighting.” The wicked Govern. 
ment not only did nothing, but did not even reply to the 
Party’s request, and in a strong access of wounded self-esteem 
this egregious body has withdrawn its offer to co-operate 
with the Government and to place its offices at the disposal 
of the Government. It should, perhaps, hardly be necessary 
to explain to English readers that the tantrums of this coterie 
of self-important busybodies deserve as much attention as 
the twitterings of sparrows in a thunderstorm. What followed 
is more interesting and will, no doubt, afford subject for 
gratified comment by “Baron Haw-Haw.” The Cound 
proceeded, on the thesis that it is “‘ clear that the isolated 
efforts of Great Britain and France cannot put an end to all 
aggression,” to urge that these countries “ should at one 
announce their intention to make the resources of their 
Colonial possessions open to the whole world, and should 
declare their readiness to grant self-government to all fully. 
developed peoples under their dominions forthwith.” This, 
with a few pious bleats about real collective security, would, 
in the Council’s opinion, end “ the absurd situation in which 
Great Britain and France by their own unaided efforts are 
supposed to remake Europe and to end all aggression against 
small nations.” In other words, the world of to-day is in such 
a condition that no small nation is safe from aggression ; let’s 
make some more. The prospect is an alluring one, but for- 
tunately the government of Scotland is as likely to fall into 
the hands of Hitler or Stalin as it is into those of Sir Alexander 
MacEwen or Professor Dewar Gibb. The whole business lends 
plausibility to the ingenious theory that Hitler’s “ secret 
weapon’ is a separate peace with Scotland. Where would 
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England be then ? But the Scots should be clearly warned in 
advance, before exercising the privilege of self-determination, 
that Home Rule might well involve the repatriation of Sir 
John Anderson and Mr. Walter Elliot. The whole attitude of 
the Scottish National Party to the war is unerringly epitomised 
in A.P.H.’s verse : 


“ While Reginald, who actively can not assist the War, 
Proclaims the right to know what he is fighting for.”’ 


RAIDLETS 

As English readers have no doubt gathered from the 
papers, Scotland, and especially the E....t C....t and the 
ancient city of E...... h, have been the centre of warlike 
activity so far as Great Britain is concerned. No one can 
accuse the Germans of being inconsiderate opponents, and 
the air raids on Scotland were preceded by solemn warnings 
fom the Hamburg announcer, who has been confidently 
identified as several scores of different persons familiar with 
Scotland. Before the first raid, ‘‘ Baron Haw-Haw ” advised 
the citizens, with a catch in his voice, to take a last look at 
Princes Streét and the beautiful Scott Monument, as they 
would no longer be there in a few days. Incidentally, the 
inhabitants of Scotland are not so much concerned with what 
the Baron tells them about the idyllic conditions in Germany 
as by the fact that he seems at times to know too well and 
too soon what is happening in Scotland. However, that is a 
matter which is presumably engaging the attention of what 
in official circles are optimistically described as “‘ the com- 
petent authorities.” The raids duly came, and it was made 
abundantly clear that the time had not yet come for bombing 
raids on big centres of population. The war is a topsy-turvy 
and unpredictable one, and it is a little disconcerting for a 
Balaclava veteran to learn in his club from a young anti- 
aircraft gunner that he could have shot a German "plane that 
afternoon in the High Street of Portobello if the thing hadn’t 
dodged unfairly. Bullets and shrapnel fell over parts of 
Edinburgh, but surprisingly nothing but a Fifeshire dog was 
actually killed. On the night of the first raid a carter was 
admitted to one of our hospitals suffering from an injured 
leg. His horse had kicked him, mysteriously, when he was 
going about his lawful business in the northern outskirts of 
the city. He was most violent on the subject, and described 
the animal in most unflattering terms. As he was apparently 
in considerable pain, and there was a small incised hole in 
his leg, he was X-rayed, and one of the surgeons operated, 


removing a machine-gun bullet. On the following morning 
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he was sitting up in bed, telling a very different story, 
and his gallant four-footed friend had stood firmly by oy 
another in the road, while the invading planes swooped dow, 
upon them with a withering fire of machine-gun bullets) 
Circumstances alter cases, and the carter should really by 
careful, for if his horse kicked him, he is presumably entitla 
to workmen’s compensation, but if he was only wounded in, 
raid, he must wait until the end of the war for a very doubtfy| 
dividend. Let us hope at least that he did not beat his poo 
horse. A delightful phrase appeared in one of our evenj 
papers, which stated that “‘ the raid was seen to great advan. 
tage from the Willowbrae neighbourhood.” 


ENEMY ALIENS 

The mode of dealing with enemy aliens in this country is 
quite different from what it was in the last war. Twenty-fire 
years ago all those of German nationality were at one 
interned, and in the course of the war such persons wer 
gradually released as were obviously harmless or loyal to 
this country. The problem was not so simple this time, for 
large numbers of refugees from Nazi oppression have bee 
pouring into this country, of course, with the Government's 
consent, and it would have been a poor form of hospitality 
to throw them all into concentration camps because the real 
war which has been progressing for so long became also a 
titular war in September. Accordingly, tribunals were st 
up to deal with all Germans and Austrians in the country, and 
to classify them either as friendly aliens or as enemy aliens; 
if the latter, they are either interned or remain subject to the 
severe .restrictions applicable to their class. This was a 
sensible and fair-minded arrangement, and, what is even 
more remarkable in a government scheme, an economical one, 
for it saved the country the expense of maintaining in con 
centration camps for an indefinite period a number of persons 
which must total over 60,000. From the published figures, it 
is clear that it has been found desirable to intern only a very 
small proportion of the whole. Out of the first 35,000 cases 
dealt with by the tribunals, only about 140 were interned, and 
of these some may be released on appeal to the Home Office. 
It may be hoped that the tribunals have not been unduly 
lenient, for it is obvious that German methods are quite 
thorough enough not only to send over spies disguised as 
refugees, but even to ill-treat their agents first in concentra- 
tion camps in order to lend verisimilitude to their stories. 
Scotland was allotted two tribunals for the whole country, 
which made an odd contrast with the lavish manner in which 
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these bodies were pepper-potted over England, where the 
town of Preston alone housed three. Close personal acquain- 
tance with the work of one of these tribunals afforded an 
interesting and tragic insight into the results of Nazism in 
ractice. The combined total of human misery represented 
by even this small drop in the bucket of to-day’s insanity 
yas really appalling, and the most pitiable histories were 
commonplace. On the whole, the Jews are better off than the 
Christians, not only because they are so clannish and so good 
to one another, but because their communal affairs are 
managed by astute and indefatigable business men, who 
shepherd, cherish, admonish, and, if necessary, bully them, 
but keep them on the right path and see that they get positions 
in the community wherever that can possibly be managed. 


AND OTHERS 

Some of the hardest cases are those of ‘“‘ genuine enemy 
aliens,” i.e., non-refugee persons. For example, a pleasant- 
looking girl of 25 or so appears before the tribunal. She was 
born in Scotland of Scottish parents, and in 1937 married a 
German bank clerk in London. He returned to his bank in 
Germany in 1938, taking her with him, and her baby was 
born that year. Husband, wife and child came over to spend 
a holiday in Scotland last year with her widowed mother. 
The clerk returned to Germany in June on the completion of 
his holiday, but the wife and child remained behind to spend 
a few months longer in this country. She is caught here by 
the war. It would be absurd to intern her. But how is she 
to live ? Her mother has an old age pension, and nothing 
else; the daughter can, of course, get nothing from her 
husband, but she is an “‘ alien enemy ”’ and not only cannot 
obtain employment, but is not eligible for a penny of the fund 
which kind people gave to Lord Baldwin for distribution 
among refugees. That is only one case among a number. 
There is another class of ‘‘ enemy alien ’” for whom one must 
have a certain amount of sympathy, but their position is 
absurd rather than tragic. They are the persons who, in many 
cases, were brought over here as children, some as infants in 
arms, as much as forty, fifty, or even sixty years ago, but 
have never become naturalised. In most cases, they have 
never revisited Germany and cannot speak a word of German. 
With them attended their fermenting Scots wives, women 
who have never in their lives been out of the mining village 
in which they were born, but who equally were ‘‘ enemy 
aliens.” One old man, in answer to the Tribunal’s first ques- 
tion, cupped his ear and shouted in purest Doric: “ Eh? 
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Ah’m kin’ o’ deef!”’ The men were interned during the last 
war; but thinking on release that there would never jy 
another, did nothing about naturalisation. It is a shame that 
the high expense of naturalisation, £10 to the Home Office 
plus whatever a country lawyer cares to pile on for busineg 
charges, should in many cases have deterred decent men ang 
women from becoming British citizens. Many have grown.y 
British families; their sons fought in the last war and ar 
prepared to fight in this. One man, while in internment, log 
two of his sons on the Somme. Upon this, he was graciously 
released. 
EVIDENCE 

The tribunals were not courts of law, but they provided 
several instances of the value of evidence. A highly-placed 
official came to testify to character in one case, and stated 
that the enemy alien had throughout a period of years borne 
an “unimpeachable character.” The witness stated that he 
spoke from personal knowledge of the alien, who he had 
ample opportunity of knowing intimately. Before the tribunal 
lay a number of extract convictions of the said alien, on 
criminal charges, incurred during the period to which the 
witness was speaking! Another person gave evidence that a 
certain alien had with the lights of his motor-car helped the 
Germans in their Zeppelin raid on Edinburgh in 1916. He 
declined to give the source of his evidence, but again it was 
“unimpeachable.” The alien in question was interned 
continuously in England from August, 1914, until after the 
Armistice! Not all the proceedings of the tribunal were 
tragic or even serious. On one occasion old enemies met 
across the table. It appeared from one alien’s dossier that 
he had been a lieutenant in the German Army from 1914 to 
1918, and the following dialogue ensued : 

Tribunal : I see you were in the German Army in the last 
war. Were you an infantryman ? 

Enemy Alien : No, in the field artillery. 

Tribunal : Were you on the Western Front at all ? 

Enemy Alien : Oh, yes, all through the war. 

Tribunal: Where ? 

Enemy Alien: Well, I was on the Somme, Bapaume and 
round about there. 

Tribunal: Do you know a little place called Montauban ? 

Enemy Alien : Yes, indeed ; we were shelling it at the first 
battle of the Somme. 

Tribunal: Well, I was wounded there by German 


artillery on July 3, 1916, so I’ve a good mind to intern you. 
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For the benefit of the literal-minded it should perhaps be 
explained that the alien enemy left the tribunal with his 
hook stamped “‘ Free from special restrictions,” and “‘ Refugee 
from Nazi oppression.” 


It’s ONLY A RuMoUR 

Scotland is no more immune than other parts of the world 
from rumours, and besides hearing, like everyone else, of the 
capture of the Bremen, the sinking of the Deutschland, the 
death of Hess, the birth of Miss Goering, and the surrender of 
German seaplanes in Holland, we even have some of our own. 
A particularly good one was that the lighthouse keeper on an 
East of Scotland island had been arrested, ‘‘ and since then 
there have been no German raids.” This is the operative use of 
the word “‘ and,” as in Mr. Belloc’s classic example that “ all 
those apprehended for speaking disrespectfully of the Grand 
Mufti should be brought into his presence and decapitated.” 
It is the word “ and ” which makes all the difference. Hardly 
less prolific than rumours are the stories of our native evacuees. 
One hostess, it is said, was surprised to find her small guests 
on the road with half a dozen cabbages. ‘“‘ See, missis,”’ said 
one, ‘‘ we fun’ these things on the groon’. Ye only get them in 
the shoaps at hame.” Unfamiliarity with country fauna 
rather than flora was responsible for another “true” tale. 
One kind lady sent her child evacuees for a country walk, 
and was distressed a few minutes later to find them still in 
the house, almost in tears. She asked what was the matter, 
and was astonished to receive the reply: “ Please, we went 
into yon field, but we’re feart o’ the wee broon bears.” No 
doubt a rabbit does look a little different with its skin on, but 
that story tests even a townsman’s credulity too highly. Not 
only true, but solemn fact, which will astonish no Scotsman, 
is the circumstance that Henry Cotton, on his visit to Edin- 
burgh, raised in each of his exhibition matches near Edinburgh 
and Glasgow respectively, over twice as much for the Red 
Cross as in any of his English displays. His game at Barnton 
was visited, but not interrupted by one of the air raids. The 
local theory was that the Germans had come over to see their 
open champion play. 

THEAGES, 


VOL. CXIVv s 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CORRECT USE OF FLAGS 


To THE EpriTor or The National Review 


Smr,—Mr. E. H. Baxter’s article, “‘ The Correct Use of 
Flags,’ in your October issue, calls for some comment, 

He mentions ‘“ Proclamations and Orders in Coungi 
dealing with flags on land.”” What are these? So far as] 
know, there are none ; if there were, I am sure they could no; 
be defied with impunity as he suggests. The whole point js 
that no laws exist as to what may or may not be done on lang, 

As to a flag being left out at night, certain flags always 
fly night and day alike; such a one is the Admiralty flag, 
which flies over the Admiralty building continuously. Com. 
mand flags also remain “‘up ”’ so long as a flag-officer remains 
in command. 

Mr. Baxter says that two flags should never be worn on 
the same staff. This is not correct, for standards and admir. 
als’ flags have frequently in the past been hoisted side by side 
at the masthead when it has been desired to do equal honow 
to both. As to the correct usage on a church, since Mr. Baxter 
seems to quote me as a “ well-known expert on flag matters” 
in one aspect of the subject, may I say that I totally disagree 
with him that it is incorrect for a church to display the 
Union Flag on occasions ? Certainly some of our principal 
ecclesiastical buildings, such as Westminster Abbey and 
Southwark Cathedral hoist the Union Flag on Armistice Day 
and Empire Day, in common with town halls and other public 
institutions. Churches up and down the country rejoice with 
other members of the community in commemorating these 
national (as distinct from ecclesiastical) occasions by dis- 
playing the national colours, our Union Flag. 

In addition, what is the objection to certain churches 
dedicated to certain saints displaying the emblem of thei 
particular saint ? One may be sure that nothing Mr. Baxter 
has written will deter the incumbents from displaying 
St. Andrew’s banner at a church dedicated to that saint, or 
the special emblem, for instance, designed for the purpose 
at a Christchurch. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H, P. Mean, 
Chatham. 


December 11, 1939. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD LESSON 


Tar Twenty YEARS’ Crisis, 1919-1939. By Professor 
gE. H. Carr. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) Tur Forrien Poticy 
or Britain from 1918 to September, 1939. By Professor 
E. H. Carr. (Longmans. 6s.) The late F. 8. Oliver would 
have enjoyed these two books, the second of which is no 
more than the elaboration of particular instances exemplify- 
ing the conclusions of the first: for they throw new light on 
the lessons which he so brilliantly taught in “‘ The Endless 
Adventure.” Oliver’s book was a fascinating object lesson 
in politics, devoted mainly to illuminating by historical 
instances, notably those of two British Prime Ministers, 
Walpole and Gladstone, the principles that must guide 
effective political conduct and their difference from the 
principles which guide the conduct of individuals in society ; 
and though he included foreign policy in his object lesson, 
making some very trenchant and realistic remarks upon its 
basic principles, his study was mainly focussed upon the 
relations of a statesman with his compatriots, not upon the 
relations between the nations of the world. The starting 
point of ‘“‘ The Twenty Years’ Crisis” is that, since 1918, 
the new science of international politics has come into being 
in response both to popular demand that ordinary citizens 
should have more say upon foreign policy and to the in- 
exorable fact that war—the ultimate arbitrament of inter- 
national differences, as revolution of domestic political disputes 
—affects now not only the fighting forces, but every individual 
in the State. With Professor Carr’s ascription of the name 
“science ’ to this inquiry one could quarrel, even upon his 
own showing, but the name is really immaterial to the argu- 
ment. Although the study, as he truly says, is still in its 
infancy, it is a subject which, for the last twenty years, 
has more and more insistently forced itself upon the mind 
of every citizen: and now, to quote the closing words of his 
smaller book :— 


“ Britain is fighting to-day, as she has fought many times before, 
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to maintain on the Continent of Europe an orderly society of ing. 
pendent nations free from the brutal domination of a single oyg, 
whelming Power.” 


Every citizen, therefore, being compelled to think aboy 
international politics, is benefited if he is enabled to thin 
clearly, and also independently, on that difficult subjeq 
Luckily for us, citizens of the Empire and of France, we ay 
still able to think independently, without dictation by , 
ruthless captain of the State who would instantly suppre 
such books as these. Thinking clearly, however, has neve 
been a forte of the British nation, and perhaps will never 
so; nor would I go so far as to say that our incapacity fp 
analytical thought, as a nation, is wholly a disadvan 
in the sphere of action. Nevertheless, the analytical braip 
of individual Englishmen has, in all ages of civilization, 
been brilliantly exemplified to the great advantage of they 
fellows. Let us then take advantage of Professor Cam 
book, which is an extremely lucid analysis of the facts whic 
underlie the relations between nations at this moment ir 


world history. It is the most mind-clearing book whic 
I have read for a long time, and I urge everybody to read it 
who has, or wishes to have, any notions at all about th 
events which led to this war, the lost opportunities for it 
avoidance, the principles for which we are fighting and the 
essential bases of any satisfactory peace. It is not, as its 
title might imply, a historical survey of past events, buts 
discussion of certain fundamental facts, the truth, and the 
neglect, of which recent events illustrate. Those who fed 
diffident of their capacity to follow a study of general ideas 
might well begin with the smaller book on British foreign 
policy, which clearly describes the position in the world of 
to-day of Great Britain and the Empire—a position mud 
changed from that of the nineteenth century—and finally 
proceeds to analyse and acutely criticise our errors ani 
fluctuations of policy since 1918. Yet this book is com- 
paratively unimportant beside the other, in which it is implicit. 


**The World Crisis’ is very important, and not in the least 
difficult to read. 


So important do I think it that I propose in what follows 
to summarize it as accurately as I can in a short space, not 
indeed to save anybody the trouble of reading it, but rather, 
to make that trouble seem necessary and attractive. If 
there is any room at the end, I should like to ask what light 
this book throws upon F. S. Oliver’s problem—the actions 
and duties of a leading statesman. But one must see what 
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the book says first, and then, if space fails, the reader must 
pursue the fascinating inquiry for himself. 


There are two sides of political science, says the author, 

ose (or wish) and analysis (or realization of fact). 
“Political science is the science not only of what is, but of 
what ought to be.” This truth, of course, equally applies to 
the “science” of individual conduct, which we call morals 
or ethics: in fact, all inquiry is directed by purpose. In 
the early stages purpose or wish prevails over analysis, as it 
did, for instance, when the wish to transmute baser metals 
into gold begot the science of chemistry. Therefore, in the 
early stages of political science, whether national or inter- 
national, the desire to remedy what is and effect what ought 
to be leads to utopianism—to the construction, that is, of 
ideal states or world communities as patterns to be realized. 
This happened as early as Plato and Confucius, and the 
tendency to utopianism has never died. Professor Carr 
emphasises his view that utopianism never can die, and 
never should ; and it is important to remember this as one 
reads, since the purpose of this book is mainly to redress a 
balance of political thought which has leaned much too far 
to the utopian tendency, or to the belief that, if the desirability 
of a state of things is often enough stated, everybody will 
come to desire it, and thus realize it. This purpose is that of 
the realist, without whose impact, with shrewd analysis as 
his tool, no real progress is possible. It is only when the 
balance has been redressed that realism, without utopianism, 
becomes itself sterile. So that the opposition of the two 
processes is perpetual, being one aspect of a fundamental 
antinomy in human souls and human society, which has 
several other aspects, free will-determinism, theory-practice, 
intellectual-bureaucrat, left-right (in politics) and the like. 
At the end of his second part, which supports the contention 
that “‘in international politics, post-war utopianism became 
a hollow and intolerable sham, which served merely as a 
disguise for the interests of the privileged Powers; and the 
realist performs an indispensable service in unmasking it,” 
he states more fully his view of the dialectical (or pull-devil, 
pull-baker) process which never ceases in political action, 
or in thought about it, in the following words :— 

“But pure realism can offer us nothing but a naked struggle for 
power which makes any kind of international society impossible. 
Having demolished the current utopia with the weapons of realism, we 
still need to build a new utopia of our own, which will one day fall 


to the same weapons. The human will will continue to seek an escape 
from the logical consequences of realism in the vision of an inter- 
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national order which, as soon as it crystallises itself into concrete 
political form, becomes tainted with self-interest and hypocrisy, anq 
must once more be attacked with the instruments of realism. Here 
then, is the complexity, the fascination and the tragedy of all political 
life. Politics are made up of two elements—utopia and reality 
belonging to two different planes which never meet. There is no greater 
barrier to clear political thinking than failure to distinguish between ideals 
which are utopia, and institutions, which are reality. . . . The ideal 
once it is embodied in an institution, ceases to be an ideal and becomes 
the expression of selfish interest, which must be destroyed in the name 
of a new ideal. This constant interaction of irreconcilable forces ig the 
stuff of politics. Every political situation contains mutually incom. 
patible elements of utopia and reality, of morality and power.” 


This general description of politics is amplified in the 
third and fourth parts, which are the most valuable portions 
of a highly valuable work ; but it is necessary first to follow 
part two, which is the realist critique of the ‘‘ post-War uto. 
pianism ”’ responsible, in a very large measure, for the present 
armed conflict. The first error of which the dominant European 
Powers are convicted is the attempt to base the settlement of 
1918 on theories of liberal democracy which had done very 
well for England and France in the nineteenth century, 
because circumstances suited them, but which were totally 
unsuited for general application. Nor does the author fail 
to point out that it was Woodrow Wilson, the impassioned 
admirer of Bright and Gladstone, who at the fatal moment, 
blew the dying embers of rationalist liberalism and of faith 
in the right reasoning of public opinion into new flame. Hence 
the tragedy of the League of Nations, which was bound to fail 
from the start because abstract rationalism took the place of 
common sense. Awkward realities were dodged by high- 
sounding phrases. Equally, the appeal to public opinion, so 
loudly trumpeted by President Wilson as certain to be decisive, 
was shown to be a delusion. Japan’s attack on Manchuria 
and the sequel proved its hollowness: the history of sanctions 
rammed the lesson home. As Professor Carr trenchantly 
puts it: “ The breakdown of the post-War utopia is too over- 
whelming to be explained merely in terms of individual 
action and inaction. Its downfall involves the bankruptcy 
of the postulates on which it is based. The foundations of 
nineteenth-century belief are themselves under suspicion.” 


In a very telling chapter Professor Carr examines the so- 
called ‘‘ harmony of interests,’ in virtue of which, in any 
community, the highest interest of the individual was sup- 
posed to coincide with the highest interest of the whole. He 
shows that its fallacies were obscured in the expansionist age 
when free trade worked, markets were growing, and there 
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yas plenty of space in the world. In particular, the falsity 
of the assumption that it was ever true of the community of 
nations was obscured when there were very few nations, 
hich counted, in Europe. The latest forms of the assump- 
tion, which had already been blown upon by tariff wars 
before 1914, have come to be enshrined in the phrases of a 
“common interest in peace ”’ and in “ international economic 
harmony.” ‘The author enjoys showing that the only truth 
underlying the first is that every nation would prefer either 
to keep what it has got or to get something which it has not 
got without fighting; while the second is only true if the 
economically weak nations are sacrificed to the economically 
strong. In fact, “‘the hollowness of the glib nineteenth- 
century platitude that nobody can benefit from what harms 
another’ has been revealed, and the whole conception of 
morality which dominated political and economic thought 
for over a century has broken down. We have got to build 
up again from the beginning ; and the first step in recon- 
struction is to submit utopian assumptions to the criticism 
of realist analysis. A chapter which will cause some pain 
to unrepentant idealists, and a good deal of glee to those who 
have long been annoyed at their preachings, can be summed 
up in the following extract :— 


“The exposure of the real basis of the professedly abstract prin- 
ciples commonly invoked in international politics is the most damning 
and most convincing part of the realist indictment of utopianism. . . 
The charge is not that human beings fail to live up to their principles. 
... What matters is that these supposedly absolute and universal 
principles (i.e., the supremacy of right, justice, collective security) 
were not principles at all, but the unconscious reflexions of national 
policy based on a particular interpretation of national interest at a 
particular time. . . . The bankruptcy of utopianism resides not in its 
failure to live up to its principles, but in the exposure of its inability 
to provide any absolute and disinterested standard for the conduct of 
international affairs.” 


Political thought, in fact, is thoroughly pragmatic and 
relative: with a slight shift in the kaleidoscope, all our 
League-of-Nationists’ most pious slogans would be earnestly 
and sincerely uttered by Lenin and Hitler. 


This hard-hitting chapter is followed by a mild antidote 
entitled ‘‘ The Limitations of Realism,’’ which contains the 
significant remark: ‘‘ Consistent realism excludes four things 
which appear to be essential ingredients of all effective political 
thinking : a finite goal, an emotional appeal, a right of moral 
judgment and a ground for action.” Professor Carr then 
proceeds to clear our minds on the nature of politics and law, 
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both in general and with specific relation to the sphere jy 
which nations, not individuals, are units. My summary of 
these salutary chapters must be extremely brief. Underlyj 
politics, he says in chapter seven, is the duality of selfishneg 
and co-operation. Political action must be based on a “ ¢q. 
ordination of morality and power,” neither of which has 
priority. In the next chapter he shows how the illusion that 
power could be eliminated from politics unhappily persisted 
after the last war; and, as a classical example of his own 
thesis, traces the history of the Locarno Treaty—a perfect 
instance of power politics. From this he proceeds to a valuable 
analysis of three kinds of power—military, economic and 
propagandist—and of their presence in all political relations 
between nations. The only limitation which he sees to the 
absolutism of power is the vital one that human instinct 
rejects the doctrine of “‘ might is right,”’ as is shown by the 
appeals made even by the most extreme absolutists to justify 
their actions in the light of the international stock of common 
ideas—i.e., what is called international morality. What is 
morality in international politics? This is the subject of 
chapter nine. Professor Carr shows that neither the purely 
utopian nor the purely realist view corresponds with ordinary 
assumptions. The State does not correspond to the indi- 
vidual, but its personification is not illogical; the State has 
no emotions, but it can truly be said to have behaviour. 
Political behaviour is shown in a community, but is there a 
world community in any sense analogous to that of a nation? 
The coherence is much less, the principle of equality is less 
applicable, the good of the parts is not subordinated to the 
good of the whole. Here is the fundamental dilemma of 
international politics, which is not solved by claiming that, 
by right reason, every nation will see what contribution it 
should make, in its own interest, to the good of the whole. 
Change has got to take place, and change is a reversal of 
settled order, into which questions of national profit and power 
inevitably enter. 


But there exist international law and treaties to prevent 
disorderly change, it is urged. In his fourth part, Professor 
Carr examines these elements, again with highly clarifying 
effect. International law is unlike national, for it has no 
judicature, executive or legislature. Political power is the 
ultimate sanction of all law, and law is no more moral than 
politics: so that a fallacy lurks in the well-known appeal to 
the “rule of law.” The valuable quality of law is only a 
stabilizing quality: it is neither absolute nor purely con- 
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tingent. As for treaties, all parties intend to keep them, 
but when circumstances become very different to those 
obtaining when they were signed, they have always been 
denounced. As for arbitration and judicial settlement of 
disputes, the author has no difficulty in showing that these 
methods can never be applied to political differences, whether 
domestic or international. 

Here ends the analysis: and the book, which was finished 
just before the outbreak of war, ends by inquiring—I must 
admit, in no very optimistic mood—how peaceful change can 
come about in the present flux of international morality, and 
what are the prospects of a new international order. The 
author sees most hope in economic reconstruction of a drastic 
kind which will change the relations between classes inside the 
State. Change, he proclaims, there must be: the mainten- 
ance of a status quo is impossible, and would be as immoral 
as any possible action. In which connection he might have 
quoted from the realist Bacon’s short essay “‘ Of Innovations,” 
which is not very palatable to the predominating English 
mind. ‘‘ Surely every Medicine,” says Bacon, “is an Innova- 
tion; And he that will not apply New Remedies must expect 
New Evils: for Time is the greatest Innovatour: And if 
Time, of course, alter Things to the worse, and Wisedome, 
and Counsell shall not alter them to the better, what shall be 
the End? ... And they that Reverence too much Old 
Times, are but a Scorne to the New.” The main purpose of 
this book is to reveal to our own consciences that not only 
the preachers and idealists—Woodrow Wilsons, Cecils, Edens 
—but that each one of us is convicted of having reverenced 
old times too much and become a scorn to the new. And 
here, as I suspected, this article must end, hoping that many 
readers will take up the challenge of this book. This challenge 
is not to defend the past, but to search for the foundations of 
the future, not in slogans, but in principles which both answer 
to the facts and command the assent of human nature. 


OrxLo WILLIAMS. 


AUSTRALIA 
My Avusrratia. By M. Barnard Eldershaw. (Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d.) This book is both timely and unfortunate. As a 
vivid exposition of Australia’s short history, it should be 
valuable at a time when the Dominions are daily in the news. 
But, unfortunately, all save the lightest reading tends to 
repulse many people in these days of upheaval, so the careful 
collaborative work of the Misses Barnard and Eldershaw may 
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fail to win either its due acknowledgment or proper financial 
reward. 

However, a reviewer can honestly recommend that the 
temptations of light novel and detective story be resisted fo, 
an evening or two, and My Australia scanned for points of 
interest, which will certainly not elude discovery. The 
erudite but lively authors’ method is to write first about the 
Australia of the white man, about the finding and taking, 
the hemp, rum, wool, gold ; then the development of gover. 
ment and constitution, the experiments in isolation, standards 
of living, and finally the first German World War with its 
aftermath. In the second part of the book they hark 
back to primitive Australia. It is done, of course, with 
lightened touch and pointed phrase, the expected of writers 
who have already given Australia one of its best novels in 
A House is Built, and a capable biography in Phillip of 
Australia. 


A TIMELY REMINDER 
Brest-Litovsk: THE ForGottEN Pracr. March, 1918, 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Macmillan ; 10s. 6d.) Political 
memories are proverbially short, and at the present time new 
sensations crowd upon us with such bewildering rapidity 
and frequency that events that happened twenty years ago 
seem remote in their antiquity. All the same it is vitally 
important that we should not forget what happened at Brest. 
Litovsk in March, 1918. For the Treaty there and then 
concluded is a perfect revelation of the German military mind. 
It is a clear indication of what would have been the fate of 
France and Britain if the Germans had gained the victory 
which they confidently expected at that time. It is alsoa 
warning that cannot be too strongly stressed of what the fate 
of France and Britain will be if they are defeated in the 
present war. The brutal severity of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk did much to steel the determination of the Allies to 
hold out to the end against the merciless enemy. It also 
did much to cause America to double and accelerate her efforts 
in the common cause. If the terms of the treaty had not 
been forgotten during the post-war years, it is surely incredible 
that even those wrangling pigmies of politicians who have 
allowed Europe to slide back into the abyss would have 
permitted unrepentant Germany to recover her menacing 
capacity for aggression. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has spared no pains to make his book 


authoritative and complete. He has visited every region | 
concerned ; he has interviewed all the leading diplomats | 
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who negotiated the treaty on both sides ; he has even journeyed 
to Mexico to seek out the elusive Trotsky ; the result is a work 
of surpassing originality, novelty and importance. 


A FAILURE IN DEMOCRACY 


Pre-Fascist Itaty: The Rise and Fall of the Parliamentary 
Régime. By Margot Hentze. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) The 
roper title for this study should have been ‘“ Democratic 
Italy, 1870-1922’; but since all “ right-minded ” people 
are supposed to be fighting for democracy, Pre-Fascist Italy 
has a more tactful ring. For Miss Hentze, grinding no 
litical axe, narrates with the merciless objectivity of the 
true historian the whole sad failure of Parliamentary Italy. 
She is an historian worth watching. While she is never 
censorious, she has a gift of showing that errors bring 
their own Nemesis. Her objectivity is tempered with 
sympathy. 

Her story opens with an admirable description of the 
feeling of flatness following the Risorgimento. A stirring 
dream had come true, but there was a vast bill and no assets. 
As is usual after a great national victory, the Conservatives 
were in power and so got all the odium and drudgery of 
reconstruction. For five years Italy had her only honest and 
responsible parliamentary Cabinet. ‘The foundations had 
been laid, but by 1875 the most heavily taxed country in 
the world was ripe for Liberalism. What she got was an 
amorphous mass of idealists, and disgruntled politicians 
under Depretis, cynical, cultivated, infirm in all purposes 
except in one—remaining in office. Not actually dishonest 
himself, he was the prime corrupter of the Italian Body 
Politic. Elections were faked, the Chamber together with 
local politics became the happy hunting-ground for graft. 
True there was an invigorating hiatus under the virtual 
dictatorship of Crispi. But Adowa proved his downfall, 
and, after an interval of honest but impetuous Zanardelli 
and his ‘liberal spring,’ Italy returned to the bosom of 
the “ great soft centre,” led by an even greater manipulator 
than Depretis—Signor Giolitti. Italy had to find a Mussolini 
or die. 

Miss Hentze tells an equally depressing tale in the Foreign 
and Imperial field, yet here again her sense of sympathy 
matches her sense of truth. A prime difficulty for any young 
country is to find that rara avis, the first-rate Foreign Minister. 
This Italy never achieved, which was all the more unfortunate 


' since Bismarck was at his height. He saw in Italy a useful 
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catspaw against France, which country was compensating 
for her European set-back by extending her North African 
Empire. The author gives a very fair analysis of the French 
and Italian point of view over Tunis. In terms of pup 
equity the problem may well be insoluble, but what is certain 
is that the Italians allowed themselves to be outmanceuvrej 
by the French in 1881. But if France gained Bizerta, she 
missed a chance of breaking the Triple Alliance, which 
was never really popular in Italy. Both sides ignored her, 
and indeed the jibing nickname, “ Italietta,’’ ate into her 
soul long before Adowa. 

The foreshortening of time has enabled Miss Hentz 
to see what few contemporary Italians could have seen. In 
spite of these years of ineffectual government, the Italian 
people were almost unconsciously creating a new nation, 
In spite of graft and inefficiency above, there is a steady 
improvement in industry, agriculture and general prosperity, 
The Italians themselves were gradually putting their country 
on to the map of Europe. It is the spirit of such countles 
unknown patriots which Mussolini has reflected, strengthened 
and confirmed. Italy has a more important past than she 
credits herself with ; the world now knows that she has an even 
more important future. 


FICTION 

Love Has No Resurrection. By E. M. Delafield. (Mace. 
millan ;7s.6d.) Mrs. Mintver. By JanStruther. (Chatto and 
Windus; 7s. 6d.) Let Me Go Back. By Winifred Peck. 
(Faber ; 7s. 6d.) ENTER A CuILD. By Dormer Creston. (Mac- 
millan ; 7s. 6d.) Miss Delafield’s new collection of short stories 
reveals her satirical powers to the fullest extent, although 
the stories do not make very cheerful reading. One or two 
in a somewhat lighter vein would have been welcome, for the 
humour is somewhat grim, but her artistry is indisputable, 
and the mirror that she holds up to nature is relentlessly clear 
in its reflections. Love Has No Resurrection—a ruthless 
piece of analysis of the heart of a woman of whom a man has 
tired—and Jt All Came Right in the End are among the best 
in the book, and Mothers Don’t Know Everything is a further 
addition to her outstanding studies of the minds and be- 
haviour of children. Miss Delafield is certainly master of the 
short story, but one closes this book in a rather subdued 
mood and hopes that the next will be a little more cheerful— 
if only in parts. 


Mrs. Miniver is a delightful creation, and she gives her | 
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inventor the chance to say many wise and tender things 
about the world as it is to-day. Mrs. Miniver’s home, husband, 
children, reflections on gas-masks, evacuation, the new car, 
Christmas shopping, epitomise the thoughts and feeling of 
hundreds of other similarly placed mothers of families, active 
in their own small worlds and yet not too blind or deaf to be 
affected by the wider questions of the world and the griefs of 
others. Mrs. Miniver, unless we are much mistaken, has 
come to stay, and this shrewd, humorous and yet happy book 
should prove admirable war-time reading. 


Let Me Go Back is a well-written novel which flags after a 
very delightful beginning. The background of the cathedral 
town and its inhabitants is really admirably handled, and the 
strange experience of the Dean’s wife, who apparently died 
and came back to life again during Eastertide, is an arresting 
conception which somehow does not quite grip one in the way 
that one might have expected from the first few pages. 
However, there is so much to enjoy in Lady Peck’s story— 
particularly its serene and sweet-tempered philosophy—that 
we must take it for what it is and not look for heights and 
depths which might, after all, have upset its perfect balance. 


Enter a Child is a book of childhood memories, well- 
written and with an extremely interesting background of 
Victorianism. In spite, however, of its many good qualities, 
there is something lacking, and one finds oneself comparing it 
unfavourably with a similar book such as Mary MacCarthy’s 
A Nineteenth Century Childhood. Nevertheless, it is a valuable 
record of a period that is ceasing to live in human memory. 


THE NAVY 
ENGLAND’s SEA-OFFICERS. By Michael Lewis. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) Behind the oft-repeated triumphs 
of the British Navy there lies an unknown world of love 
deferred and of misery prolonged, of bitter suffering and of 
wasted years—the world of the press-gang and of the half-pay 
officer. 

In this interesting book Mr. Michael Lewis gives an historical 
account of the method in which the British Navy has been 
commanded and traces the development of officers of all 
ranks from William de Leyburn, “Captain of the King’s 
Mariners,” in 1297, down to the Board of Admiralty of to-day. 

It is obvious that a great deal of sound research has gone 
to this book (indeed, we would have welcomed a bibliography 
or some more details of the sources from which the author 
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drew his material) and the facts are lucidly and neatly pp. 
sented. The principal defect in the book is a jocosity whig, 
leads one to wonder whether the work was not really intenda 
for school-children rather than for adults. When speak 
of the castles on medieval warships, Mr. Lewis write. 
“The whole system was based upon the incontrovertib 
fact, grasped for long ages before Newton, and by monkey 
as well as by men, that missiles like cocoanuts, rocks, ho 
pitch, flaming darts and boiling water are launched far mor 
readily downwards then upwards.” Or again, “ There wa 
once a time—very long ago now—when the whole Govem. 
ment of England was really quite a simple affair.” In a work 
graced by much learning this sort of light relief should bk 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Lewis covers every phase of the provision of offices 
for the Navy and shows, too, how the various ranks in ug 
to-day developed from older offices or were originated to mee 
particular needs. Once more the reader wonders at the 
peculiar English genius for introducing reform when it was 
long overdue, but for allowing institutions to grow simul. 
taneously along their own lines. There is much corruption 
recorded here and much patronage, but the higher ranks of 
the Navy seem always to have been open to a Benbow, a 
Leake or a Drake. 

Mr. Lewis does not neglect the administrative side of the 
Navy, and shows us how important was the work of men like 
Sir John Hawkins, and, of course, Pepys, in this respect. 
It is pleasant, too, to read a word in praise of the first Duke of 
Buckingham. George Villiers may have been hopelessly 
incompetent afloat; ashore, he showed himself zealous as 
reformer. 

The curious will find that this volume abounds in inter. 
esting information. Here they can learn at last the intricacies 
of the three squadrons—the Red, the White and the Blue, 
with their Rear and Vice-Admirals—which must have baffled 
many, or even discover the curriculum at a Naval Training 
College in 1806 where lads of 14 studied the Principu 
of Newton. 

The Royal Navy has always been England’s first line of 
defence. In Mr. Lewis’s book one can read of what that line 
was made and the manner in which it was wrought. 


A MAN’S JOB 
Sr. CLatrR Donaupson, Archbishop of Brisbane, 1905-1921: 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1921-1935. By C. T. Dimont and F. de 
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Witt Batty, with a foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) The priesthood has not always been 
esteemed a virile calling, but no one admitted to acquaintance 
with Bishop Donaldson could doubt that they were dealing 
with a man. He was happiest when travelling for weeks on 
end through the eternal monotony of the Australian Bush, 
a good horse under him, his daily goal a lonely settler’s 
steading, where he would bring to those who had come for 
miles to hear him sympathy, comradeship and spiritual 
sustenance. He must often have longed, as did Canon Scott 
Holland, to break up decorous committee meetings by 
shouting at them The Lake Isle of Inishfree. But wherever 
he went, whether in the new world of Queensland or among 
the age-long traditions of Salisbury, his burning faith, his 
stern self-discipline, his practising Christianity, his human 
sympathy and insight, his courageous simplicity and his 
ready humour left their mark. Few prelates have left such 
a personal blank in the lives of their flocks. The book, 
though it gives a faithful and well-arranged picture of Bishop 
Donaldson, suffers somewhat from its authors’ lack of self- 
confidence. Dr. Batty, Bishop of Newcastle, New South 
Wales, has rightly supplied the account of the Queensland 
episcopate, but throughout the work too much reliance has 
been placed on verbatim quotations from other pens. The 
material would have been better dealt with if assimilated 
and pulled into shape. The book remains, however, a faithful 
record of a saintly, fearless, Christian gentleman. 


A HISTORIAN ON HIS CRAFT 


Ox THE Writrnc or History. By Sir Charles Oman. 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) Sir Charles Oman is one of the most 
experienced as well as one of the ablest of living historians. 
More than fifty years have elapsed since he published his 
excellent history of Greece, and since then he has kept up a 
steady stream of first-class work. He belongs to the fine old 
school of literary craftsmen who maintain that history is 
more than a science. He has little patience with those 
laborious dry-as-dusts who dump down the undigested results 
of unnecessary research in unreadable doctoral dissertations. 
In the charming and vigorous essays collected in this volume 
he states and expounds his principles. They are challenging 
and provocative. Nevertheless they are expressed with so 
much grace and with such genial urbanity that they can give 
no offence even to those who most dissent from his views. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

DIcKENS AND His Acz. By O. F. Christie. (Heath Cranton, 
10s. 6d.) Much ink has been spilt about Charles Dickens, 
and more no doubt will continue to be spilt. Biographically, 
some may consider that Forster’s Life said most of what 
needed to be said (though good Dickensians have found in jt 
material for occasional wrangling); in the field of criticign 
we ought to be satisfied with G. K. Chesterton, though in 
saying this we are not forgetting the contributions of others, 
And now here is Mr. Christie striking out in a new direction: 
not with another Life of Dickens, nor with a new critical 
effort, but with what might conveniently be called a Dicken. 
sian social and political background. Beginning with a 
description of the age of transition in which Dickens lived and 
worked, the author shows us the mode of travel changi 
from coach to railway; the London of the novels; the 
country ; society, manners and morals; politics and poli. 
ticians ; and the professions. Mr. Christie’s method is to 
give a chapter to each of these subjects, and to show us those 
sides of English life as portrayed by the descriptions of the 
characters, and their sayings in the novels. Familiar quota. 
tions, of course, are lavish, and we find ourselves inevitably 
moving again over well-trodden ground. We have noted 
that Mr. Christie’s book is hardly an addition to Dickensian 
criticism, but some criticism could certainly not be avoided; 
there is a discussion, for example, in the chapter on “ Society, 
Manners and Morals,” about “ gentlemanly instincts.”’ Could 
Dickens draw a gentleman ? Was Dickens, in social relations, 
“* prone to serious errors of taste’? We do not worry much 
about that in these days. As for the novels, we are content 
to take them as we find them, with their crudities, their 
sentimentalism, their nonsense—‘‘ But what magnificent 
nonsense !”’ one shrewd critic has truly remarked. Let uw 
confess that, while recognizing the faults of his work, we are 
among the most whole-hearted admirers of Dickens. Mr. 
Christie sets his age before us in a new light. “ If Dickens 
had never written,” he says, ‘‘ we should now have a much 
dimmer realization of the early Victorian scene.” We are 
indebted to Mr. Christie for an interesting and instructive 
approach to an intelligent study of those changing times. 


A NEW ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
THE Economics or a DrEctIntnc Porunation. By W. B. 
Reddaway. (George Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) So recently 
as the beginning of the present century the writing of the 
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hook before us would have been inconceivable. For the 
economists of the Victorian period, following the lead of 
Malthus, were all painfully concerned with the problem of a 

pulation, not declining, but increasing in geometrical 
progression beyond the means of subsistence. And that 
problem was indeed both real and alarming. For, mainly 
owing to the diminution of the death-rate and the lengthen- 
ing duration of human life, throughout the nineteenth century 
the population of England and Wales grew at an average rate 
of nearly seven hundred a day, so that the eight million total 
of the census of 1801 became the 33 million total of that of 
1901. 

Since 1901, however, the tide has slowly turned. The 
spread of education, the rise in the standard of comfort, the 
practice of birth-control, the increased cost of living, the 
difficulty of securing domestic help, the rivalry of the garage 
to the nursery—these and other causes have slowed down 
the annual increase of population and brought within sight 
the prospect of a positive decline. 

The social, economic and political effects of that decline, 
when it comes, will be prodigious. Mr. W. B. Reddaway, 
who is one of the ablest and most brilliant of the younger 
Cambridge economists, has therefore done good service to 
the nation by making this careful and exhaustive study of 
the problem. 

He begins by giving a brief account of the methods by 
means of which estimates of the trend of population are made. 
He then proceeds to examine the probable effects of a declining 
population upon employment, upon the national income, upon 
public finance, and upon international trade. From a purely 
economic point of view he considers that the effects may be 
favourable—less unemployment, an improved standard of 
life, and so on. The political consequences fall outside the 
scope of his study. These would be less propitious. The 
white man’s burden is already excessive. If the number of 
white men seriously declines, it would become intolerable. 
Mr. Reddaway concludes his valuable book by enumerating 
various means, direct and indirect, by which the standard of 
fertility can be raised. 


DATES AND ALL THAT 
HistoricaL TaBLes. By S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan. 16s.) This imposing summary of dates starts with 
Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul and ends with the Munich Agree- 
ment. The dates are arranged in six parallel columns and it 
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is instructive to see how each column changes its headin, 
as the years roll on. In 58 B.c. Column I is headed the Roman 
Empire ; in A.D. 801 it becomes Western Europe, when Egbert 
of Wessex became first King of the English ; in 1485 Southem 
Europe is added. After 1918 it becomes Internationa] 
Affairs! In 803, Ecclesiastical History (Column IV) replaces 
the West Teutonic Tribes, while in Column V the East Tey. 
tonic Tribes surrender in favour of Constitutional and 
Economic History, which, however, by 1657 has grown g 
lusty that it wipes out Ecclesiastical History as well. The 
most consistent is the final Column VI, headed Cultural Life. 
It opens with Cicero’s “ De Re Publica’ and remains with 
us until 1914, never to reappear. The last item is (heaven 
knows why!) Ricard Huch’s “ The Great War in Germany,” 
And then people say that dates are dull ! 

It may be argued that 16s. is a tidy sum to pay for 
Historical Tables. No one who has, however, handled this 
book can doubt that here is a work of reference which is both 
as essential and as authoritative as the Oxford English 
Dictionary. A book to use and browse on. 


DELIGHTFUL PEOPLE! 

UNDECLARED Wark. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. (Constable, 
12s.) The apparently rash title of this book is in no way out 
of date since it mainly deals with those countries in South. 
East Europe which are still in that state of ‘‘ Undeclared 
War” from which we have only recently freed ourselves. 
The most important part of this book deals with Hungary, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, and sums up their post-war develop- 
ment while examining their respective minority problems. 
Hungarians may be at loggerheads with Rumanians over 
Transylvania, and may aspire to bits of Yugo-Slav territory, 
but all have one evil in common—large and active German 
minorities, each working differently according to local environ- 
ment, yet all united in one purpose, the furthering of the 
Reich. 

Added to minority difficulties is the economic blizzard 
affecting all new and poor countries. This has led 4 
rebours to violent nationalist movements, such as_ the 
Rumanian Iron Guard and the Hungarian Nazis, all com- 
bining patriotic ideals with somewhat Teutonic methods. 
Germany has known how to turn these parties to her own 
use. Simple-minded patriots are always grist to Germany's 
mill. Could they read English and survive Miss Wiskemann’s 
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4s to how they are being played off one against each other. 
for all their talk of strong government they are only dis- 
npting their own government so that Germany can walk in. 

One is grateful to the author for her exposure of German 
methods, but one could wish she did not suffer from that 
intellectual myopia which constructs visions based on only 
the most short-sighted point of view. She must support the 
under-dog, so the Serbs are always wrong and the Croats 
never sin. Nor can she distinguish between kings and 
dictators. When kings like Carol of Rumania and Alexander 
of Jugoslavia assume the full responsibilities which they have 
inherited, as the only alternative to total disruption in their 
country, they are contemptuously dismissed as dictators. 
Perhaps that is why, when she turns to Western Europe, 
she can only have eyes for the Swiss Confederation. Her 
pean in favour of Swiss government is interesting, but wholly 
pointless. If and when we win this war, what a lot of nonsense 
we are going to hear about the United States of Europe. 
Miss Wiskemann is cut out to be one of the leading hounds, 
unless she draws the red-herring of Confederation. 


THE SLAVER 


live AND Kicxinc NED. A Continuation of the Tale of 
Dead Ned. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) Dead Ned, 
as readers will remember, was the story of a young medical 
student of the eighteenth century, falsely accused of the 
murder of his godfather, an old sea dog of an Admiral, with 
mysterious recollections of strange happenings in the hinter- 
land of the Bight of Benin. Not only accused, but convicted 
and hanged, then more callously revived by his medical friends 
and smuggled on to a Liverpool ship bound for that very coast 
of Dead Ned, as sailors called the Bight of Benin, to traffic 
in slaves. 

Mr. Masefield has never done better work than in describing 
the story of that grim voyage. He has reproduced the atmo- 
sphere of the fever-ridden coast, the sordid comings and goings 
of the ships whose crews were merely bent on marketing 
human flesh ; the lowering cloud resting on exploited Africa. 
Then the tale widens to embrace the strange white race hidden 
in the interior, and the French settlers brooding over their 
treasure under the Sixteen Peaks. It is all wonderfully done, 
with but one fault. Thrilling adventure, if it is to remain 
thrilling, must not advance at too leisurely a pace. With just 
. leg more “punch” the story would be a Treasure 

sland. 
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